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NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Mostly About People 


NE of my boyhood heroes was Joseph H. 
Choate. I have always felt that if he had not 
been a corporation lawyer in New York, he 
would have been President of the United 
States. I know of no man I ever met who was 
more of a master genius in his analysis of 
human nature or in his scholastic attainments, 
blended with a sense of humor that never 
failed. 

It is appropriate that his speeches should 
be brought out by the West Publishing Company, a 
law firm, but the volume does not appear in the leather 
of law books, but in bright blue. It contains his addresses 
and a memorial by his great friend and associate Elihu 
Root, who is a towering master mind in his day and gen- 
eration. It is a volume that will be cherished not only by 
the lawyers who look upon Joseph H. Choate as one of 
the outstanding leaders of the profession, but by thou- 
sands of people who loved the individual Joseph H. 
Choate. 

I have seen him at his summer home at Stockbridge, 
in his office in New York, speaking on great occasions, 
and appearing before the Supreme Court. It was, how- 
ever, when I met him as Ambassador at the Court of 


St. James in London that I knew I had the real measure 


of the greatness of the man. 


He was ambassador at the time of the coronation of 
Edward VII. I was given a letter by President Roosevelt 
which read: “Joe Chapple is a good fellow and has done 
excellent work.” It was a letter vised by various mem- 
a of the Cabinet and I was to present it to Ambassador 
Jhoate. 


I arrived in London on August 8, the morning of the 
coronation. The Ambassador had already left for West- 
minster Abbey. There I was, without any ticket. Some- 
how or other I made my way through the lines at Tra- 
falgar Square and obtained admission to the Abbey and 
—— the coronation. It was a great day in my young 
ife. 


When the bell at Westminster Abbey, Big Ben, an- 
nounced joyously that the King had been crowned, I wan- 
dered down Pall Mall, thrilled with the experiences of 
the day. I chanced to pick up a newspaper and in glaring 
headlines saw the startling announcement that an Amer- 
ican journalist with smooth face, firm set jaw, whom they 
suspected was Richard Harding Davis, had obtained sur- 
reptitious admission to the Abbey through a letter pur- 
ported to have been signed by Theodore Roosevelt. Scot- 
land Yard was about to investigate. 

Realizing that the detectives were on my track, I went 
to the Embassy and Henry White, the Secretary, sug- 
gested that I get out of town quick and not talk. I made 
my way to North Berwick where Ambassador Choate was 
spending the rest of the season with Premier Arthur J. 
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Balfour. Now the story begins that Joseph H. Choate 
delighted to tell of me every year in the New York Sun 
or other papers: 

“When this young man from Oshkosh, Wisconsin, ap- 
peared, we made up our minds that if we had fellows 





Joseph H. Choate, United States Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James at the time of the coronation of Edward VII 


like him over here we would not need Ambassadors. I 
then and there thanked Premier Balfour for the courtesy 
of Scotland Yard to Joe Mitchell Chapple. He took the 
letter signed by Roosevelt and called on all the crowned 
heads of Europe whom he could find at home and en- 
joyed a real European tour.” 

When I returned, I was asked by the President of the 
United States, Theodore Roosevelt, why I had used his 
letter in that manner. I replied that the spirit of Roose- 
velt was upon me. . 

Do you wonder that after such an experience with the 
kindly Joseph Choate his memory should remain very 
dear to me? 

In this volume of his speeches I find his personality 
still vivid and while this volume is a cherished record of 
the eloquent words spoken by lips now. silent, his soul will 
ever live in connection with those with whom he came 
in contact. 
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HILE Admiral Latimer of the United States Navy, 

with his marines and bluejackets, is endeavoring 

to keep the peace according to Uncle Sam’s method in 

the present embroglio at Nicaragua, there is a clatter 

of public opinion as to what it is all about. As nearly as 

the causes and events can be traced in this latest revolu- 

tion the newspapers have chronicled them in the fol- 
lowing manner: , 

In 1924, the Nicaraguans elected a President, Carlos 
Solorzano, so we withdrew our marines, who had 
been there for 13 years. We weren’t out long when 
a veteran of a dozen revolutions, Gen. Emiliano Cham- 
orro, released the President of his job and took it over 


President Coolidge, who stands steadfast for our policy in 
Nicaragua 


himself. The United. States refused to recognize 
Chamorro, but he stayed on and appeared to have the 
country in control. About this time our minister down 
there called the political bosses of Nicaragua together 
and told them that while we were opposed to violent 
measures, we must insist that Gen. Chamorro resign 
and put the duly elected President, Solorzano, back 
again, seeing he had been elected constitutionally. 

Solorzano’s friends started a counter-revolution, to 
put the duly elected President back. For a while 
things went well for the constitutional-revolutionists, 
and just as they were about to take Bluefields, in the 
heart of the banana belt, the commander there, work- 
ing under orders from Chamorro, appealed to our 
marines to “save foreign property.” 

When .Chamorro seized the government he per- 
suaded President Solorzano to resign, which the Presi- 
dent did. But under the law the Vice-President suc- 
ceeds. The Vice-President was Dr. Juan Sacasa, a 
graduate of Columbia University, in New York, but he 
had hurried to Washington. 

Chamorra, boss of Nicaragua, told the Nicaraguan 
Congress to declare Sacasa banished, and his office 
vacant. Chamorra ran the country for a while, and 
then had Congress make Adolfo Diaz President. 

Meanwhile Sacasa launched his revolution. Presi- 


dent Diaz told the United States and the world at large 
that Mexico was behind Sacasa and- that Mexican in- 
tervention had a bolshevistic complexion. He sug- 
gested that the Nicaraguan canal route, in which we 
are interested, was threatened. 


President Calles denied that Mexico was aiding Sa- 
casa or that it was trying to undermine Yankee pres- 
tige in Central America. The administration at Wash- 
ington chose to believe Diaz. So we “recognized”’ 
him. Mexico forthwith “recognized” Sacasa. 


Sacasa, unmindful of the fact that Uncle Sam failed 
to recognize him, went merrily on with his revolution. 
It wasn’t so bad until he won some mahogany territory 
and set up his own government. On Christmas day, 
1926, Admiral Latimer of the United States Navy, 
ordered Sacasa to disarm or quit the mahogany-pro- 
ducing zone. Twenty-four hours later the marines 
landed, but in the meantime Sacasa delivered a severe 
blow to the Diaz forces. 


At present we have enough guns and men down 
there to hold Dr. Sacasa’s army in check. Sacasa says 
that under the law he should be President to succeed 
Solorzano, whom Chamorro forced to resign, that Diaz 
is Chamorro’s creature, and that he (Sacasa) is merely 
trying to enforce the law of the land. 


bon NG a 


N January 21, 1522, Gil Gonzalez Davila with four 

vessels sailed westward from Panama in search of 
the Spice Islands. Proceeding along the Pacific 
coast, after many mishaps, he reached the home of an 
Indian chief whose name was Nicaragua, and converted 
him to Christianity. On the same day 9,017 natives, if 
we may believe the commander’s assertion, accepted bap- 
tism. Nicaragua’s town stood on the shore of the lake 
to which his name has been given. Gil Gonzalez heard 
from the pilots he had with him that, by way of the lake 
and river, there was easy communication between the 
“North Sea” and the “South Sea”; and he wrote that only 
“2 or 3 leagues of very level road” separated the ocean 
from the lake. Until 1718 the isthmus, including the 
province of Nicaragua, was subject to the viceroy of 
Peru; after that to the Spanish representative at Bogota. 
New Granada (Colombia) continued to claim certain 
rights in the entire isthmian territory, even up to Cape 
Gracias a Dios. The most interesting period is that in 
which occurred the invasion and temporary conquest of 
Nicaragua by William Walker, of Nashville, Tenn., with 
his 56 “emigrants.” Walker became virtually dictator 
in 1856. His aim, disclosed to one of his associates, was 
to found an empire embracing Central America and Mex- 
ico. In 1895 the short-lived “Greater Republic of Cen- 
tral America” was formed by the association of Nic- 
aragua with Salvador and Honduras. It could hardly be 
called a genuine union. 

* a * 


Nicaragua is bounded on the north by Honduras, on 
the east by the Caribbean Sea, on the south by Costa 
Rica, and on the southwest and west by the Pacific Ocean. 
Its area, according to conservative estimates, was for- 
merly given as 40,000 square miles; including Mosquito 
it is approximately 49,000 square miles. 


* * * 


The departments enumerated in the presidential decree 
of Dec. 12, 1902 were: Leon, Granada, Managua, Chinan- 
dega, Rivas, Masaya, Matagalpa, Carazo, Jinotega,. New 
Segovia, Chontales, and Zelaya—the last including, for 
the purposes of that decree, the territories of Cape Gra- 
cias a Dios and San Juan del Norte. The strip of Carib- 
bean coast now called Zelaya was formerly the Mosquito 
Reserve, or Mosquito, a British protectorate; but Great 
Britain has gradually withdrawn in Nicaragua’s favor 
her claim to exercise jurisdiction there. This eastern 
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coast is now regarded as one of the most valuable parts 
of the republic; it contains gold mines, its fruit industry 
is already profitable, large plantations of rubber trees 
are being cultivated, and rosewood, cedar, and mahogany 
are taken from its forests. 

* * * 


The Sierra de los Morabios, running from the Gulf of 
Fonseca to the western shore of Lake Managua, appears 
to be the centre of volcanic energy in Nicaragua. It has 
the following vents: Cosiguina (famous on account of 
the terrific explosion of Jan. 2, 1835), Chonco, El Viejo 
(quiet since 1684), Santa Clara, Telica, San Jacinto, 
Rota, Las Pilas (eruption in 1850), Asososca, and Mo- 
motombo (eruptions in 1870 and 1886) ; and though only 
two of these may be described as active, the others are 
dormant, rather than extinct. This ridge is near the Pa- 
cific coast, and its southeasterly trend is continued by 
the isolated volcanoes Masaya (active), Apoyo (extinct), 
Mombacho, Ometepe, and Madera (extinct). The two 
last are on an island near the western shore of Lake Nic- 
aragua, and but a few miles from the nearest point in 
Costa Rica. In other words, practically the entire Pa- 
cific coast range is intensely volcanic; the only exception 
being found at Brito and the neighborhood southwest 
and south of Ometepe and Madera, where, according to 
the views of some geologists, the “internal fissure in the 
earth’s crust that gave rise to the several volcanic vents 
of Central America” is “completely built up and healed. 
Hence the low gap in the grand American cordillera 
found at that place, which has a mean height of about 
150 feet above sea-level, the lowest gap from Alaska to 
Terra del Fuego.” Through this gap, over this “healed 
fissure,” the Nicaragua Canal was to have been cut. The 
volcanic characteristics are not found far inland, but are 
restricted almost entirely to the western border; never- 
theless the principal cities are built in this narrow strip 
of land between the Pacific and the lakes. Chinandega, 
near the coast in the northwest, has 20,000 inhabitants; 
Leon, 45,000; Managua, capital of the republic, 30,000; 
Masaya, 20,000; and Granada, on the west shore of Lake 
Nicaragua, 25,000. Of these the largest and most beau- 
tiful city, Leon, contains the cathedral of St. Peter which, 
it is said, was built at a cost of $5,000,000 when labor 
was valued at 25 cents a day. From the roof of this great 
church can be seen in one view 13 volcanoes. In the cen- 
tral region the largest town is Matagalpa (4,000). The 
western strip, despite its insecurity and oppressive 
climate, has been preferred as a place of residence by 
the majority of the Nicaraguans on account of its facili- 
ties, for communication and transportation—among 
which are to be reckoned the great lakes, Nicaragua 
(over 100 miles long) and Managua (about 35 miles), 
connected by a river which could, without difficulty, be 
rendered navigable. 

* * * 


The greater part of the Nicaragua republic, stretch- 
ing eastward from the lakes to the department of 
Zelaya, is of a different geologic formation. It is cov- 
ered with a chain of mountains of moderate height, and 
transverse spurs which are not volcanic extrusions but 
Antillean folds. Many parts of the central uplands are 
comparatively cool and well watered, with very rich soil 
and nearly untouched treasures in forest and mine; but 
they have remained undeveloped hitherto chiefly on ac- 
count of the lack of good roads. The earthquake shocks 
of Nicaragua are less severe than those of Guatemala 
and Salvador, and dangerous fevers prevail chiefly, 
though not exclusively, in the lowlands or near stagnant 
water. 

k a * 


The large rivers, rising in the central mountains 
and emptying into the Caribbean Sea, are the Segovia, 
also called Coca or Wanks, which forms the boundary 
with Honduras, the Grande, the Kurringwas, and the 
Bluefields, near whose mouth is the town of Bluefields. 






The San Juan flows from Lake Nicaragua to the Carib- 
bean, and in part forms the boundary with Costa Rica on 


‘the south. The route of the Caribbean section of the 


Nicaragua canal, for which the waters of the San Juan 
would have been utilized, included a cut through Costa 
Rican territory west of Ochoa. 


* * * 


Among the Central American republics, Nicaragua 
ranks second (Honduras being first) in respect to min- 
eral wealth. Gold and silver are found in the depart- 
ments of New Segovia, Chontales, Zelaya, Leon, Mata- 
galpa, and Jinotega; copper in Leon, New Segovia, and 
Matagalpa; lead and iron in New Segovia and Mata- 


Secretary of State. 
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galpa; mercury, salt, sulphate of lime, sulphur, and com- 
bustible minerals in Leon; tin in New Segovia; nickel 
and zinc in Matagalpa. There are more than 500 mines 
registered with the Bureau of Statistics, of which 494 
are producers of gold. Silver and copper mines and stone 
quarries are scattered throughout the republic. 


* * * 


The forests produce rubber, mahogany, ebony, cedar, 
quebracho, light rosewood, mora, brazilwood, vanilla, 
sarsaparilla, vegetable wax, ipecacuanha, quinquina, co- 
paiba balsam, rhubarb, etc. In many parts of the the 
republic—near both coasts, in the valleys, on the slopes 
and plateaus near the lakes and rivers—soils of excep- 
tional value for agricultural purposes are found; and 
though the system of cultivation is rudimentary, ex- 
traordinary results are sometimes achieved. Thus, it is 
said on good authority that sugar-cane produces at least 
two annual crops, and sometimes three; cotton planted 
in October is picked the following February on all the 
western lands; the virgin soil of the eastern slope yields 
four crops of maize in a year; and indigo can be cut three 
times before replanting becomes necessary. Coffee 
thrives best at elevations between 2,000 and 3,000 feet 
above sea-level. Rice produces abundantly on central 
and eastern slopes. The systematic cultivation of rubber 
has been undertaken recently. Bananas are grown in 
the west, principally in the departments of Leon and 
Managua, for home consumption; in the east, on a large 
scale, for export. The annual yield of cacao is insuffi- 
cient to supply the local demand; in quality, however, it 
is so excellent that it brings a higher price in the home 
market than the imported chocolates. Tobacco and 
aguardiente (made from sugar-cane) are government 
monopolies. A large number of the coffee estates are 
controlled by Germans. The fauna includes the puma, 
deer, jaguar, monkeys, alligators, armadillos, ant-eaters, 
guatuso, peccaries or wild hogs, and many species of 
reptiles. There are large herds of cattle. Prominent 
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among avifauna are macaws, parrots, buzzards, wild tur- 
keys, and humming-birds. 


* *x * 


Exports consist principally of coffee, rubber, bananas, 
coined silver, coined gold and gold in bars, gold ore and 


Senator Heflin, of Alabama, who made sweeping charges in the 
Senate against Americans regarding the Mexican controversy 


amalgam, hides, sugar, buckskin, and fine woods. Im- 
ports are: cotton goods and other tissues, firearms, pro- 
visions (dried, salted, or canned), glassware, window- 
glass, candles, matches, iron and steel in various forms, 
nails, machetes, crockery and chinaware, furniture, 
paints, musical instruments, agricultural implements and 
tools for workshops and domestic use, tanned hides, 
lamps, wines and liquors, and art objects. 
‘ a * 


Corinto, the principal western port, has the advan- 
tage of the Pacific coast lines of steamships, American, 
Chilean, British, and German. . Bluefields, on the eastern 
coast, has regular communication with the United States 
by means of the vessels of New Orleans and Mobile 
steamship companies. The Central Division of Nicara- 
gua’s railway system was recently completed. There is 
now a continuous line from the port of Corinto to Gran- 
ada, and several branch lines are projected. The total 
system in operation is 160 miles long. In 1901 an Ameri- 
can syndicate undertook the construction of cart roads 
to supply communication with Matagalpa, New Segovia, 
and other points in the interior; a concession was also 
granted to a citizen of the United States for a line of 
railway to connect Matagalpa with the head of naviga- 
tion on the Rio Grande. There are in operation about 
3,150 miles of telegraph lines. The number of post-offices 
was 133 in 1906. 


* * * 


The presidential term is 4 years. Constitutionally, 
the president shares authority with the legislature (a 
single house, consisting of 40 representatives elected for 
two years by universal suffrage), and the judiciary 
(supreme court of justice, two courts of appeals, and 


a 


inferior tribunals) ; in practice, however, authorities that 
should be co-ordinate may be subordinated by an irre- 
sponsible executive. The secretaries or ministers are 
chiefs of the departments of Foreign Affairs and Public 
Instruction; War and Marine; Treasury; Public Works; 
and Interior, Justice, and Police. 

The number of inhabitants, formerly given as 360,- 
000, is now estimated at 500,000, including Indians of 
Mosquitia and uncivilized natives of the interior. A very 
large proportion are descendants of the aborigines, and 
there is an admixture of African blood, especially in the 
east, but the white element is increasing. Though the 
population of Nicaragua is so much greater than that of 
Costa Rica, it has nevertheless a smaller number of 
schools. Costa Rica has twice as many teachers in her 
schools as soldiers in her army; Nicaragua, three times 
as many soldiers in her army as teachers in her schools. 
Instruction in the higher branches is given at two uni- 
versities and ten colleges. 


OMPARATIVELY few members of the Central 
American chain of volcanoes are of the type 
with which fierce eruptions are commonly associated; 
moreover, the fertility of the soil on their flanks, due to 
the high percentage of soda and potash contained in vol- 
canic dust, tempts agriculturists to remain in this neigh- 
borhood. It will be noted with interest, also, that the 
proposed line of the intercontinental railway keeps near 
to the Pacific coast. It is probable, therefore, that for 
many years yet to come the best part of Central America 
—the central districts—will receive only secondary con- 
sideration, remaining comparatively undeveloped. 


HE plan to connect the railway systems of North 
and South America at the Isthmus of Panama, so 
that the political and commercial capitals of all, or nearly 
all, American republics may be closely united by land 
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routes is a most stupendous project. An all-rail route 
from New York to Buenos Ayres would be approximately 
10,471 miles long. About 5,000 miles remain to be con- 
structed. The first International American Conference 
(1889-90) recommended the construction of the railroad 
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necessary to join existing lines and give through rail 
communication; President Harrison approved the pro- 
ject (in a message, May 19, 1890) ; engineers were put 
in the field to make surveys, which were completed in 
1895;in March, 1903, a commissioner from the United 
States was sent to the Central and South American coun- 
tries to ascertain the condition of lines in operation and 
the prospect for the completion of the undertaking. As 
shown by surveys published in 1902, the line will join 
an extension of the Mexican railway system on the north- 
western frontier of Guatemala; it will have 230 miles in 
Guatemala, 220 in Salvador, 70 in Honduras, 224 in Nic- 
aragua, and 363 in Costa Rica; in South America it will 
follow the curvature of the Pacific coast, though not 
closely, to Cuzco, Peru; and, in combination with the 
extensive systems of Argentina and Chile, will connect 
the Sierra of Bolivia with the southern capitals, Santiago 
and Buenos Ayres, with extensions to Rio de Janeiro 
and Asuncion. At present the principal railway lines 
in Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Honduras run from the 
interior to the ports. Guatemala leads, with 342 miles 
of railroad, Costa Rica has 222, Nicaragua 176 miles, 
Salvador 132 miles, and Honduras 50 miles. Such was 
the lack of transportation facilities between the countries 
of Spanish-America that, until recently, a letter or ex- 
press package from one of the Central American states, 
or even North America, intended for some of the South 


American republics, was sent first to Europe, to be for- 


warded to its destination; but the region so isolated will 
lie at the crossroads of two great routes of traffic when 
the Trans-American railroad is completed. 


OE NG 


ODRIGO DE BASTIDAS, a notary of Triana, was 
the first Spaniard to explore the Caribbean coast of 
Central America. He embarked at Cadiz in October, 
1500; and, after reaching the mainland of South Amer- 
ica near the present Venezuelan boundary, coasted west- 
ward and made observations of the isthmus from a point 
below Darien to Nombre de Dios. Columbus, on his 
fourth voyage to America, sailing from Cadiz May 9, 
1502, and stopping at Santo Domingo on the way, ar- 
rived off the shore of Honduras July 30. There he heard 
reports of the wealth of Mexico, but decided to continue 
the voyage southward, searching for a strait that should 
lead across terra firma to India. Thus they passed a 
cape to which they gave the name Gracias a Dios, and 
on September 25 reached the river San Juan de Nicara- 
gua, and heard stories from the natives which made them 
believe they were within a nine-days’ journey of a splen- 
did land, such as Marco Polo had described in his vera- 
cious account of travels in Asia, and that the river 
Ganges lay only a little beyond. On October 7 they came 
to the beautiful Laguna de Chiriqui, and on the adjoining 
Veragua coast they obtained a large amount of gold by 
trading with the natives. Columbus lingered in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the Chagre (now called 
Chagres) River and Colon—at Porto Bello from Novem- 
ber 2 to 9, and at other points within a few miles for 
three weeks and five days. Thus during more than a 
month the great discoverer hovered voluntarily about the 
spot where the strait he dreamed of was to be cut after 
four centuries should have elapsed. And when he 
thought to return by the way he had come, abandoning 
the search, stress of weather held his vessels back, so 
that it was not until Jan. 6, 1503, that they anchored in 
a little river just west of Colon. He wished to plant a 
colony on the coast between Veragua and Cerebaro, but, 
hostilities breaking out between the Spaniards and the 
natives, the former were obliged to abandon their at- 
tempt, and once more Columbus passed the place of the 
future canal, clinging to the shore before setting a 
straight course for Jamaica. 
On Sept. 25, 1513, Balboa discovered the Southern Sea, 
and four days later took possession of it, with all its 


lands and ports and islands in the name of the king and 
queen of Spain. Before news of this discovery reached 
the Spanish court, a successor to Balboa had been ap- 
pointed in the person of Pedrarias (also called Davila). 
In 1517 Balboa was falsely charged with treason, and 
executed. Pedrarias Davila, being superseded in com- 


Senator Borah, of Idaho, who still maintains his attitude of the 
great objector, in the Nicaragua affair 


mand, migrated to the south coast and founded the city 
of Panama, August 15, 1519. 


HOUGH laggards in the race to win freedom, the 

Central Americans were prompt in bestowing it. The 
laws of 1823, Dec. 31, and 1824, April 17 and 24, emanci- 
pated their slaves and declared that slaves of other coun- 
tries on coming to Central America should be freed. 
When dissensions and civil war broke up their confeder- 
acy, they had at least taken one step forward in advance 
of their neighbors. The congressional decree of 1833, 
May 30, granting to the states the privilege of unre- 
strained action in most important matters practically 
dissolved the union, though Salvador tried to maintain 
or renew it long after the other confederates withdrew. 
Nicaragua, on recovering her autonomy, became involved 
in a dispute with Great Britain, the latter upholding the 
claim of the Mosquito king to all the territory lying be- 
tween Cape Gracias a Dios and the mouth of the San Juan 
River, and sending (January, 1848) two warships to 
occupy the port of San Juan. Nicaragua yielded pro- 
visionally to superior force. At this point the interven- 
tion of the United States was felt. The Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, concluded at Washington 1850, April 19, between 
the United States and Great Britain, provided that 
neither power should occupy, fortify, colonize or exercise 
dominion over any portion of Central American terri- 
tory (except Belize), or make use of a protectorate in 
any form. In regard to this treaty the statements have 
been made: (1) That it guarantees Central America in- 
dependence; (2) That it encourages the maintenance of 
English influence. Both statements are correct. The 
English influence was considered beneficial within certain 
limits. By the Zeledon Wyke treaty of 1860, Jan. 28, 
England ceded to Nicaragua absolutely the protectorate 


Continued on page 266 
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A Woman’s Impressions of Haiti 


The island has been made livable by the United States Marines—instilling a respect 
for law and order 


By MRS. CLIFFORD IRELAND 


Cristobal, enroute to Panama, sighted 
the Island of Haiti on Wednesday 
morning, following Christmas. 

On sailing into the bay at Port au 
Prince, an American aeroplane flew out to 
greet us. It flew so low, around our ship, 
we could see the boys inside the plane, smil- 
ing. It somehow made us all feel good, for 
we had been on the water since Friday. It 
was about eleven o’clock in the morning; 
the sun was hot and the air close. A little 
motor boat came out to meet us and an offi- 
cer boarded our liner; a custom, I believe, 
on all ocean liners. 

As we drew nearer in, row boats, manned 
by natives and children, fairly came in 
swarms to beg pennies. The scantily-clothed 
natives know our language of dollars and 
cents perfectly. Its value transcends any 
other money value in the world today. So 
desperate is the need of these Haitians for 
it—and their greed for it—they will dive 
many feet in the water, coming up with the 
coins in their teeth and broad grins over- 
spreading their dark faces. Far out in the 
bay, they surrounded our boat to sell their 
wares, but divers did not begin their beg- 
ging until we were nearer port. This was 
because sharks infest these tropical waters. 

Haiti has been made livable by the ma- 
rines of our Government, who are respon- 
sible for the civilizing influences, such as 
paved streets, sewers, sanitation and a gen- 
eral orderliness which has taken the place 
of the former chaos. 


Before America took over Haiti in 1915 
conditions were fast relapsing into savagery 
in the interior country, while on the coast 
the native government was so lax that a 
reign of terror was the result. The United 
States first restored order and made it pos- 
sible for unarmed people to go about. 


By vigorous rule they instilled respect 
for law. During this time they invited the 
old regime to sit at their council tables and 
in this way the Haitian learned law and its 
meaning. Then the Americans helped build 
schools and established hospitals; they built 
roads into the wilderness and routed out 
the bloodthirsty bandits who haunted the 
forests. They trained the natives in mili- 
tary tactics and instilled into them patriotic 
morale and obedience and protection to the 
helpless foreigner. 


Finally, they organized the finance and 
commerce of the island, and in eight years 
reduced the public debt from $32,000,000 to 
$23,000,000—or over a million dollars a 
year. 

It is said of a Haitian that after he is 
educated, he becomes a gentleman and will 
no longer work, but he will direct others. 


O's Congressional party, on board the 


From the day his education is accomplished, 
he puts on a coat and a pair of shoes, and 
this is the last word in announcing to his 
fellow-men that he is above them. During 
my stay I saw no labor being performed by 
men, but women and children swarmed the 
hot streets with huge bundles balanced per- 
fectly on top of their heads. 

The natives by themselves would be a 
rather shiftless lot of human beings; dirty, 
lazy, diseased and ignorant. They have 
profited by our civilizing influences which, 
at the same time, they have bitterly re- 
sented. 

The streets of the business district are 
filled with people from the hills and moun- 
tains. They bring down to the city articles 
they have created with their hands, such as 
baskets and chairs. In their faces resigna- 
tion is stamped indelibly; even the children 
have no buoyancy, but an expression of 
kindliness that seems to go with this resig- 
nation that pervades all of the Haitian faces. 

Beggars are in evidence everywhere; fol- 
lowing, running on before and at one’s side 
—-persistently and doggedly they chant “pop 
a nickle, pop a nickle,” until one thinks 
“Anything for peace,” and gives it to them. 
But this only encourages a bigger army of 
these people, until the tourist finds himself 
surrounded with a screaming escort. 

The houses of the American citizens and 
of the army officers are beautiful. High 
stone walls with iron fretted fences on top 
surround these homes. Over these iron 
fences and lovely gateways poinsettias 
bloomed in gorgeous profusion. 


The streets in the residence district of 
Port au Prince are narrow, and high walls, 
enclosing gardens on either side, intrigued 
the imagination. 

At the noon hour the city was quiet and 
peaceful, though unbearably hot. Night, 
however, tells a wonderful story. The moon- 
light penetrates the darkest corners. In- 
deed, the moonlight-in the tropics is 
brighter and more beautiful than in our 


own country. 
‘ * * * 


On the main street of Port au Prince is 
a little railroad. Here a tiny engine, draw- 
ing the funniest train of cars, pulls into 
sight twice a week and deposits its load of 
strange human beings. Then it puffs, blows, 
whistles, and groans; a diminutive bell 
rings unceasingly and finally, as if all this 
helped to get a good start, it begins to move 
on again. This monstrosity is the only 
train on the island, I have been told. 

A few miles out from Port au Prince are 
huge American coffee, cotton, sugar and to- 
bacco plantations, and about three miles 
south of the city a refining company, owned 


and operated by Americans, does a flourish- 
ing business. 

The American citizens interested in these 
industries, together with the Army officers, 
entertained the Congressional party on the 
evening of the day we arrived at the Ameri- 
can Country Club. 

Army automobiles, ambulances and carry- 
alls came to the Cristobal and carried us 
out to this club. Our ride under a glorious 
moon was delightful. It was almost as licht 
as day, and we dashed in and out of the 
narrow streets, around abrupt corners and 
between the high stone walls laden down 
with trailing flowers. We all felt as though 
we were in a dream, so unlike was it to 
anything we had ever seen. 

In Haiti the Americans dine at 8.30, take 
a nap, and then go to their parties. We 
were invited to this party for 10.30 p. m. 
Owing to the climate, a greater portion of 
the day is given to siesta. At the noon hour 
all business houses cloge and the people go 
home to sleep. I say “business houses,” 
but this seems ridiculous, for the stores 
look more like old stables or carriage houses 
of long ago, which have lost their doors. 
Doors, by the way, are open everywhere. 

The houses of the natives are bare in- 
deed; one sees almost nothing at all in 
passing. Attractive French doors and win- 
dows prevail in the houses of the Americans 
and the Army officers, but shutters are on 
the homes of the Haitians belonging to the 
higher classes. 


Captain Shaw, an American officer, made 
it possible for us to see a great deal of the 
island we otherwise would not have seen. 
This gentleman took us sight-seeing and 
to the best places to buy things, and finally 
wound up at a most interesting convent. 
The walk leading in from the street was of 
old, old stones, and overhead winding in 
and out to the front door, was a native per- 
gola, as old almost as time itself, which 
was covered with a beautiful profusion of 
flowers. This brought us into a bare, spot- 
less and severe room. Here a Sister of 
Mercy engaged our escort in conversation; 
foreign, indeed, to us—for first Spanish, 
then French, and finally the Haitian dia!ect 
was spoken. Captain Shaw became inter- 
preter and made known to me I had pur- 


‘chased a linen luncheon set made by the 


orphaned children living in this secluded 
spot. This purchase in Haiti was most ‘or- 
tunate, owing to the fact that there is |i tle 
here worth purchasing. The Convent ~is- 
ters at no time have articles for sale, t)ecir 
entire time being occupied in filling orcers 
for the few tourists, and the wives of the 
Americans living on the island. 


Earlier in the day we had gone t" 4 
Continued on page 265 
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Affairs and Folks 





A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth- while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 


Marie Morrisey, a Great Interpreter 
of Song 


HY do you call Marie Morrisey a 
great interpreter of song?” I re- 


cently asked an eminent critic. 
“What makes her so?” 

“She holds that title,” he replied, “‘be- 
cause she combines personality with fault- 
less technic and unrivalled emotional qual- 
ity.” 

Forging so forcibly to the front during 
the past few years, she made good “copy” 
for my “American Artists” series, and so 
I sought her out for an interview. And I 
discovered: 

Marie Morrisey was born in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, but soon thereafter 
her family moved to New York, where she 
lived until the time of her marriage to Roy 
J. Keith. It was in this city that she re- 
ceived the major part of her vocal training 
under the eminent teacher, Dudley Buck. 
At the age of six she took up the study of 
the piano and at fifteen was playing a three 
manual pipe organ, as well as conducting 
a large glee club of mixed voices in Brook- 
lyn. She started her vocal studies at six- 
teen and made her New York debut at Aeo- 
lion Hall at the age of twenty, winning the 
unanimous praise of the metropolitan crit- 
ics, with flattering contracts following. 

“What do you consider the greatest fac- 
tor in the advancement of good music?” I 
asked Miss Morrisey. ‘Without doubt the 
phonograph,” she replied quickly. 

“Do you believe in the various so-called 
methods for singing?” I next asked her. 
“No, I do not—neither do I believe in the 
‘made’ voice. Voices can be improved, but 
a real voice is God-given. I manage to keep 
fit with about two hours a day of technical 
work besides my repertoire study.” 

“Do you believe in the future of Ameri- 
can music?” was my next question. “I most 
assuredly do,” she replied, “though some 
folks are so fast asleep and behind the times 
it seems that they will never awake to the 
very important place America is taking in 
the musical world.” 

“What class of songs do you like best to 
sing?” 

“The American heart songs and ballads, 
and naturally these are what my audiences 
like best to hear me sing. I believe we 
should have a national conservatory located 
in either Chicago or New York. This would 
be a great monument for some rich philan- 
thropist to leave, or else it should be fi- 
nanced by the government.” 

Miss Morrisey is an exclusive Brunswick 
artist and her records are among the best 
sellers in this firm’s catalog. Her recording 
of “The Rosary” is the most beautiful re- 








regarding places and events 


cording of this number I have ever heard, 
while her “Coming Home,” “Just A- 
wearyin’ For You,” and MacFayden’s well- 
known “Cradle Song” are others deserving 
especial mention. 

The press has been quite extravagant in 
its praise of this superb artist, as witness: 

“She has much charm,” says W. E. Wood- 
ruff of the Wilkes-Barre Record; “ is 
undeniably pretty in the best sense, which 








Marie Morrisey, who sings exclusively for 
Brunswick 


includes dignity. Her winning smile would 
coax a bird from a warm nest into a No- 
vember breeze.” 

“It is a voice of unusually pleasing and 
sympathetic timbre,” confirms the New 
York Press. 

“The cello-like quality of her voice is a 
marked and memorable characteristic” 
comes from Ernest Newton Bagg of the 
Springfield Morning Union, and the con- 
sensus of opinion of these keen writers is 
expressed in the phrase of one, “Miss Mor- 
risey sings as if it were the only thing de- 
sirable in life.” 

In fact, her glorious contralto voice has 
proven most popular with critics wherever 
she has sung. From coast to coast her ap- 
pearances have been followed by their en- 
thusiastic support. 

“Her voice is a fine one, of rich, firm tex- 
ture, and one which she handles with skill. 
She possesses a handsome presence and un- 
affected manner,” writes Krehbiel of the 
New York Tribune. 

Marie Morrisey deserves especial credit 
for doing her bit for American music, and 






American composers are always assured of 
a fine representation on her programs. 

The art of song interpretation finds its 
full expression in the programs of but a 
few internationally known recitalists and 
Marie Morrisey is enrolled as a member of 
that limited and distinguished guild. For 
such singers the world’s vocal literature has 
no limits, and in their hands every song 
becomes a new thing, pulsing with life, 
whether its mood be gay or tragic, wistful 
or tempestuous. The personality—the soul, 
if you please, of such an artist—goes out 
over the footlights and moves each listener 
by that indescribable something which can- 
not be expressed in human words, but is 
akin to that something which the “sea has 
struggled up its cliffs to tell’”—that some- 
thing, which the “still night suggesteth to 
the heart.” 


* * * 


Arthur Guiterman, a Poet of the 
First Rank 


POET of the first rank, Arthur Guit- 

erman, whose “Rhymed Reviews” in 
“Life,” and whose half-dozen volumes 
of verse and other outpourings of his 
versatile and talented pen have been read 
and enjoyed by hundreds of thousands of 
readers throughout the United States, 
neither looks nor plays the part. To those 
who still have the Victorian conception of 
a poet—the old-fashioned idea that all who 
delight in mounting Pegasus wear their 
hair long, cultivate an air of abstraction, 
attire themselves in unkempt and ill-fitting 
clothes, and live in a garret, subsisting upon 
milk and crackers, Arthur Guiterman is 
thoroughly disappointing. He does not 
effect even a flowing black tie. He looks 
and dresses like any other individual in the 
City of the Seven Millions, and instead of 
living in a garret, makes his home in an 
old-fashioned Madison Avenue apartment 
house. 

Mr. Guiterman’s career as a poet dates 
back to his childhood days. He admits, 
smilingly, that he began writing poetry at 
the age of eight, though it was not until his 
college days that his work was published. 
Like most “native” New Yorkers, Mr. Guit- 
erman first opened his eyes elsewhere. 
Vienna, Austria, was the city of his birth. 
His parents were, however, Americans, and 
the fact of his advent was the very same 
day recorded in the American consulate. 
He came to New York while still a child, 
and with the exception of two youthful 
years in Bridgeport, Connecticut, has re- 
mained there ever since. 

A varied career in writing has admirably 
fitted Mr. Guiterman for success in his 
present field. Happy days at the College of 
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the City of New York served to intensify 
his interest in literature, and while a stu- 
dent, he began the career as a professional 
writer that has carried him on a wave of 
popularity to the pinnacle of success in the 
field of light verse. 

Shortly after his graduation from college, 
Mr. Guiterman—for the pronunciation of 
whose name, by-the-way, consult the fol- 
lowing couplet by an editorial friend: 


“There ain’t no better, fitter man, 
Than Mr. Arthur Guiterman.” 


—became the editor of two trade papers, of 
which he was also the rest of the staff. 
Later he became associated, in an editorial 
capacity, with the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion and the Literary Digest, and acted, like- 
wise, as advisor to a publishing house. He 
has been a free lance since 1908, has pro- 
duced six volumes of verse aad a large and 
ever increasing fund of rhythmic cheer 
which has not, as yet, seen publication in 
book form. 

Though he is generally considered a hu- 
morist, he is a skilled and serious techni- 
cian, and a stickler for conventionality, so 
far as the rules and regulations of the craft 
are concerned. 

“To evolve a cold-blooded definition of 
poetry has always seemed impossible to 
me,” he declared, explaining his theories of 
versification. Once, though, I did attempt 
to formulate a definition. This is how I 
summarized it: 

‘Utterance vibrant with something half heard, 

Old as the sandals of Time, 


Beauty of thought and magic of word, 
Melody, rhythm and rhyme.’ 


“IT do not mean, however, that it is not 
possible to have a poem without one or the 
other of these elements. My attempt was 
merely to present in condensed form what 
would be required in an ideal poem.” 

In his college days Mr. Guiterman took 
a lively interest in sports, especially tennis, 
lacrosse, rowing and running. Interested 
also in the dramatic art, he was the “lead- 
ing lady” of the dramatic club of which his 
old friend and schoolmate, James K. Hack- 
ett, was leading man. He holds an hono- 
rary membership in Phi Beta Kappa which 
was awarded him in recognition of his lit- 
erary achievements. 

He complains of the fact that critics label 
him as a humorist. “I object to that,” he 
remarks. “Variety is much more repre- 
sentative of one’s personality. I protest 
being limited to one style of writing.” 

Some-time instructor in verse-writing at 
New York University, Mr. Guiterman has 
had the pleasure of seeing some of his erst- 
while pupils flower into successful poets. 

“Verse-writing, if done conscientiously,” 
he thinks, “is unequalled as a training for 
writers. However, to derive any value from 
the writing, the writer,” he declares, “must 
put even more into poetry than he would 
into a similar amount of prose.” 

* * * 
Spanish War Veteran Now One of Our 
Famous Artists 
HE “Christy girl’ marked a vogue of 
“Miss America” on magazine covers 
and established the reputation of the young 
artist illustrator. Howard Chandler 
Christy has since become one of the world’s 


foremost portrait painters, having just 
completed the portraits of Mrs. Coolidge 
and the President shown at a recent ex- 
hibition of his work in Washington. ~ 

“Never tell what you are going to do— 
do it—and let the work speak for you.” 
The time has come when America is calling 
upon her own eminent artists with commis- 
sions formerly given to foreigners. 

Enthusiastic in his admiration of John 
Sargent as the world’s foremost living 
painter, Mr. Christy continued: 


Howard Chandler Christie, one of the world’s 
foremost portrait painters 


“His mural decorations in the Boston 
Public Library are the masterpieces of the 
age and will live for all time. I feel the 
growth of full-flowered genius and power 
among American artists. There is an in- 
fectious enthusiasm working with and 
among those who are pushing forward 
towards the pinnacle of artistic achieve- 
ment.” 

These observations were made in Mr. 
Christy’s New York studio, while he was 
puffing a black pipe betimes with eyes fairly 
sparkling as he referred to brother artists 
who are already rivalling the portrait mas- 
terpieces of Gainsborough and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Four years after his birth in 1873, in 
Morgan County, Ohio, little Howard Christy 
was on the floor drawing pictures. An 
artist of some fame was living in Zanes- 
ville, and little Howard begged to go and 
see him—even giving up his first circus to 
do so. He remembers to this day the awe 
with which he looked upon the “really true” 
artist whose auburn hair and whiskers 
were of themselves a Titian hirsute adorn- 
ment. On a large canvas “Custer’s Last 
Charge” was being painted, and to young 
Christy it overshadowed even a circus tent 
in proportions. 

From that time to the present, General 
Custer, with his flowing hair and romantic, 
dashing appearance, remains the hero of 
Howard Chandler Christy. 

While in school young Christy was for- 
ever drawing figures of girls in gingham 
and horses in red on the blackboard with 
colored chalk when he should have been 
drawing the figures given in the arithmetic. 
The teachers scowled—and then smiled. 


Enlisting in the Spanish American War 
he served with the 2nd U. 8S. Regulars and 
“Rough Riders” and saw fighting before 
Santiago with Roosevelt—a rough-and- 
ready experience as an illustrator for the 
magazine articles he contributed. 

The nine books which he illustrated for 
James Whitcomb Riley brought the fond 
and grateful appreciation of the Hoosier 
poet. He has also illustrated three of his 
own books and has won medals at the Paris 
Exposition, the Chicago Exposition and the 
National Academy of Design. 

During the campaign of 1920, he left 
“The Barracks,” his summer studio in 
Ohio, and made a pilgrimage to Marion, 
where he had the first sittings and study 
of the famous Harding portrait. Mr. and 
Mrs. Christy visited and had dinner with 
the Hardings, after which Mr. Christy 
made his first sketch at the house. 

“I always had a strong liking for paint- 
ing textures in portraits. A study of cos- 
tumes in the Masters indicates the value 
of color in portraits. Gainsborough’s 
“Blue Boy,” with that matchless cloak, Reu- 
bens with his resplendent red apparel, and 
Rembrandt with white collars in somber 
shadow, reveal the importance of the shades 
of attire in tones of a portrait. 

Howard Chandler Christy portrays the 
character with the raiment and gives that 
subtle something that makes individuality 
a living likeness upon the canvas. And 
still he remains a rollicking happy soul 
without affecting the traditional erratic 
manners associated with artistic tempera- 
ment. 


* * * 


League of Nations— Prominent Citizen 
Answers 
OU asked me to advise you of my re- 
actions after a study of the Assembly 


of the League of Nations. Without bur- 
dening you with the ramifications of my 
thought on the subject, I will be glad to 
out ine my conclusions. 

From the standpoint of the United 
States, the work of the League should be 
placed in two divisions: First, work of a 
humanitarian, philanthropic and idealistic 
nature, disassociated from the material 
interests of any member; Second, work on 
material and economic interests. 

Under the first catagory come such 
things as Red Cross work, the feeding of 
destitute peoples, interchange of students 
and, generally, the furthering of a feeling 
of brotherhood among men. In such un- 
dertakings there could be no question, of 
course, concerning the desire of the 
United States to participate. In this class 
of effort, however, we are participating, 
in fact are probably doing more than the 
League of Nations and all the rest of the 
world. Such a political and economic 
grouping as the League of Nations is not 
necessary for this class of work. 

Ninety-nine and forty-four one hun- 
dredths per cent of the real work of the 
League is on matters of material interest 
to the members. Included in the term 
“material” are military problems. Some 
things which are now humanitarian ques- 
tions with us are material questions with 
the League. An example is the question 

Continued on page 267 
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Spain Claims Columbus a Native Son 


Is all the glory that Italy has claimed in Columbus as a native son, to fade before the investigations 





HALL our school books all have to be 
.) changed, giving the birthplace of 
Christopher Columbus as San Salva- 
dor, Galicia, Spain instead of Genoa? Is 
all the glory that Italy has claimed in Co- 
lumbus as a native son, to fade before the 








investigations that seek to prove that Chris- 
tobal Colon, the discoverer of America, was 
a Spaniard and not a son of Italia? These 
were the influences that led us on to Vigo 
and the bay of Pontevedra in Galica. The 
nativity of Columbus has long been a moot- 
ed question. In Washington Irving’s time 
and earlier there was a shadow of doubt 
and mystery in Spain concerning the na- 
tionality and birthplace of the intrepid dis- 
coverer, who sailed ‘fon and on, westward 
from the Azores!” 

Washington Irving had opportunities of 
inquiring into the matter when he was 
Minister to Spain, and he certainly endeav- 
ored to get at the truth. In the end he be- 
came so convinced of the Spanish nativity 
of Columbus that he “hesitated to assert 
that the discoverer was born in the Italian 
city.” Several Spanish writers also, deny 
his Italian nativity and claim him as a 
product of their own land. Among these is 
Manuel de La Vega. He maintains that Co- 
lumbus could not speak a single word of 
Italian, that his name was really Colon, 
which is undoubtedly Spanish, but was 





that seek to prove that Christobal Colon was a Spaniard? 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Italianized after his successful voyage of 
exploration through some very powerful 
Italian interests. 










































In the northwest part of Spain lies the 
province of Galicia, which is not only in- 
teresting because of its natural picturesque- 
ness and the discoveries of prehistoric man 
and ancient cave life, but because acre for 
acre it is the richest province of Spain. 

Down the coast, not far from its border- 
line at Portugal, is the peninsula of Ponte- 
vedra, whose records rather conclusively 
point it out as the birthplace of Christo- 
pher Columbus, or as he always signed his 
name Christobal Colon. 

A detailed investigation of the life of Co- 
lumbus indicates that he was never known 
to speak Italian, and not a scrap of paper 
remains on which he used the Italian lan- 
guage. His records are all in Castilian, 
with now and then a colloquial Galician 
word, which would indicate the place of his 
birth and childhood. It is also noted that 
in naming the places of his discovery one 
finds over and over again duplicated the 
names of the little towns of the peninsula 
of Pontevedra in the province of Galicia 
and not even a suggestion of Italia. Unless 
this had some significance, would Christo- 





bal Colon have purposely chosen names from 
little places in a distant province? San Sal- 
vador, in this peninsula, claims to have the 
house he was born in, and San Salvador is 
the name he gave to a portion of the New 
World. 


Ancient Spanish Map of 
North and South 
America 


Note that while the 
outlines by comparison 
with modern maps are in 
general greatly distorted, 
the peninsula of Florida 
is indicated with 
substantial accuracy— 
also that a considerable 
portion of North America 
was then known as 
“Terra florida” 





The first public record of his appearance 
is in Portugal, and we know that he mar- 
ried Felope Moniz de Perestrello, a Portu- 
gese woman, and lived there. It is indi- 
cated that his mother was a Jewess and his 
father, Domenico Colon, was a wool-comber. 
The family was poor. Christobal Colon had 
imagination and the wanderlust. There is 
a tradition that he headed an expedition 
to Tunis at the age of sixteen, and his ex- 
pedition seems likely to have gone from 
Galicia. It is claimed that there are later 
records showing that he visited Galway, 
Scotland, and England and took many trips 
to Rome and his so-called native Genoa from 
here. 

With his imagination and growing per- 
spective on men and things, it is likely that 
Columbus did in Genoa what many men 
have done at other times in other cities. He 
took a new name. His mother was a Jewess 
and the Jews were anything but popular in 
Spain. He had “come unto his own and his 
own received him not.” He decided to 
change the purely Spanish name Colon to 
the Italian Columbus. This would give the 
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tang of foreignness to his personality and 
it was a good name to conceal anything 
under. For at the time he took his name 
there were at least fifty-six families in the 
comparatively small city of Genoa using 
this name. He may have “lifted” the name 
Christopher Columbus completely from one 


er ee 


In a book titled “Espana Patricia Colon” 
by Prudencio Otero y Sanchez, Father 
Beaumont, Manuel de la Vega and others 
are quoted as being dubious as to the birth- 
place of Columbus. Father Beaumont says: 
“Tt seems that the Great Admiral wanted 
to keep secret his past.” His genealogy 
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The spot in Seville from which Columbus sailed 


he had heard. In our own day it has hap- 
pened often. Michael Arlen is a foreigner, 
like Conrad, whose name was so hard to 
spell correctly and to pronounce that one 
day he went to the London telephone direc- 
tory, opened it at random, put his finger on 
a name and said, “There am I hereafter— 
Michael Arlen.” One often wonders what 
the real Michael Arlen thinks about the 
matter. 

Further substantiation of the idea that 
Columbus was thoroughly Spanish is found 
in the fact that every map he used shows 
nothing by Spanish words and signs. He 
“thought Spanish.” 

The beautiful Portuguese girl he mar- 
ried—and we must remember how close the 
province of his birthplace is to the border- 
line of Portugal—was the daughter of an 
explorer and through the influence of his 
cousin, the Archbishop, she was of much 
help in furthering the ambitions of her 
young husband. Their son was christened 
Diego; there was nothing Italian about his 
name. 

Furthermore, this coast of Spain, reach- 
ing from Pasajes, rounding Cape Finis- 
terre, and so proceeding to the borders of 
Portugal, is the region that has produced 
the world’s circumnavigators and explorers 
of the sea. In the Pyrenees, between San 
Sebastian and Zuloaga’s beautiful beach at 
Zumaya, one finds on a lonely height over- 
looking the “Cantabrian Sea” a stone monu- 
ment to the first circumnavigator of the 
world. On the beach at Santo Porto Colum- 
bus found drift wood and strange bodies and 
it was his mother-in-law who gave him an 
old box containing maps and logs of ships, 
which still further inflamed the faith and 
the aspirations of Columbus. Thereafter 
this reach of seacoast with its grim mes- 
sages and its mysterious call to something 
beyond would naturally turn the thoughts 
of an imaginative, restless boy of Galicia to 
realms unknown. 


has been built in Italy from his grand- 
father, Juan Colombo. In spite of this, a 
pathway exists in Porto Santo in front of 
the house which is said to have belonged to 
Columbus. Beside this pathway is a 
broken stone, supporting a cross. On the 
stone may still be deciphered: “Juan Colon 
RO ano 1490.” In the altar of the church 


—__—_ 


gal; he is again called Colon in the edict of 
Pope Alexander VI in 1493; he always 
signed Colon to his letters and documents, 
including the letters he wrote to Luis de 
Santangle and Rafael Sanchez on his re- 
turn from the first voyage. In every way 
he personally indicated Spanish manner- 
isms, and never by accent in speech or writ- 
ten word indicated Italian. 

In 1913, Celso Garcia de la Riega, native 
of Pontevedra wrote “Colon, Espanol,” be- 
ing the first historian to claim Columbus as 
Spanish. His proofs were so convincing 
that Dr. Rafael Calzada, a member of Par- 
liament (Cortes), a lawyer and publisher, 
decided to aid him. Autographs of Colum- 
bus, copied in his book, clearly showed that 
Columbus’ handwriting had the Spanish and 
not the Italian outlines of those days. 

Innumerable works by members of the 
Royal Academy of History of Madrid, 
Spain, have followed Garcia de la Riega’s 
book, which have added evidence for the 
claim of Spain. A commission, appointed 
by the Royal Academy of History, has in its 
possession a chart of the river that flows 
into Pontevedra Bay engraved on a stone, 
which it is claimed, constitutes a graphic 
birth certificate of Columbus. He named 
the first land that he discovered San Salva- 
dor. Outside of Galicia there is no other 
San Salvador. It is often disputed whether 
San Salvador was not used by Colon in nam- 
ing his first landing in America in grati- 
tude to the Almighty for his salvation. Why 
didn’t he call it El Salvador, people inquire? 
As he went on naming new islands, he first 
complimented the Catholic kings and Prince 
Don Juan by using their names. We find 


The bridgehead on the Alcantara at Toledo 


of Santa Maria la Grande in Pontevedra is 
a record of the bond supplied in the repair- 
ing of the church. It reads: “Os do cerco 
de Juan Neto e Fuan de Colon fixeron esta 
Capella.” 

This document was made before the No- 
tary Alonso Garcia de Sixto and it is filed 
with the Archivero del Notariado de D. 
Rafael Lopez de Haros. Therefore, it must 
be authentic. Columbus was called Colon 
in the early letters from the King of Portu- 


“La Ferdnandina,“ “La Isabela” and “La 
Juana,” after he gave the name of “La Es- 
panola” and “La Gallega” (Galicia) to some 
other islands. It is wondered why he did 
not at least christen some of the places “La 
Genovesa,” if he was born there, or “La 
Romana,” “La Venecian,” or one of the ten 
Italian towns that claims him as their son. 
On the contrary, he went on naming the 
port of Varacoa, Cuba, “Porto Santo.” If 
we compare the photographs of these two 
Continued on page 267 
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The Poetic Spirit of Lincoln 


This quality in the character of our great President was first evidenced by two poems 
written in his early manhood 






ARION MILLS MILLER, in his intro- 
duction to the book, ““The Poets’ Lin- 
coln,”’ thus dwells upon the poetic spirit 

of Lincoln: 

Some years ago, while editing Henry C. Whit- 
ney’s “Life of Lincoln,” I showed a photograph 
of the bust of Lincoln by Johannes Gelert, the 
most intellectual to my mind of all the studies 
of his face, to a little Italian shoeblack, and asked 
him if he knew who it was. The boy, evidently 
prompted by a recent lesson at school, said aues- 
tioningly, ‘“Whittier? — Longfellow?” I replied 
“No, it is Lincoln, the great President.” He 
answered, “‘Well, he looks like a poet, anyway.” 

This verified a conclusion to which I had al- 
ready come: Lincoln, had he lived in a region of 
greater culture, such as New England, might not 
have adopted the engrossing pursuits of law and 
politics, but, as did Whittier, have remained 
longer on the farm and gradually taken up the 
calling of letters, composing verse of much the 
same order as our Yankee bards’, and poetry of 
even higher merit than some produced. 

It is not generally known that Lincoln, shortly 
before he went to Congress, wrote verse of a kind 
to compare favorably with the early attempts of 
American poets such as those named. Thus the 
two poems of his which have been preserved, for 
his early lampoons of his neighbors have happily 
been lost, are equal in poetic spirit and metrical 
art to Whittier’s “The Prisoner for Debt,” to 
which they are strikingly similar in melancholic 
mood. 

In 1846, at the age of thirty-seven, Lincoln 
conducted a literary correspondence with a friend, 
William Johnson by name, of like poetic tastes. 
In April of this year he wrote the following letter 
to Johnston: 

Tremont, April 18, 1846. 

FRIEND JOHNSTON: Your letter, written some six 
weeks since, was received in due course, and also the 
paper with the parody. It is true, as suggested it 
might be, that I have never seen Poe’s ‘‘Raven”’, 
and I very well know that a parody is almost en- 
tirely dependent for its interest upon the reader’s 
acquaintance with the original. Still there is 
enough in the polecat, self-considered, to afford one 
several hearty laughs. I think four or five of the 
last stanzas are decidedly funny, particularly where 
Jeremiah ‘‘scrubbed and washed, and prayed and 
fasted.” 

I have not your letter now before me; but, from 
memory, I think you ask me who is the author of 
the piece I sent you, and that you do so ask as to 
indicate a slight suspicion that I myself am the 
author. Beyond all question, I am not the author. 
I would give all I am worth, and go in debt, to be 

able to write so fine a piece as I think that is. 

Neither do I know who is the author. I met it ina 
struggling form in a newspaper last summer, and I 
remember to have seen it once before, about fifteen 
years ago, and this is all I know about it. 

The piece of poetry of my own which I alluded to, 
I was led to write under the following circumstances. 
In the fall of 1844, thinking I might aid some to 
carry the State of Indiana for Mr. Clay, I went into 
the neighborhood in that State in which I was 
raised, where my mother and only sister were buried, 
and from which I had been absent about fifteen 
years, 


That part of the country is, within itself, as un- 
poetical as any spot of the earth; but still, seeing it 
and its objects and inhabitants ‘aroused feelings in 
though whether 


me which were certainly poetry; 





my expression of those feelings is poetry is quite 
another question. When I got to writing, the 
change of subject divided the thing into four little 
divisions or cantos, the first only of which I send 
you now, and may send the others hereafter. 
Yours truly 
A. LINCOLN. 


My childhood’s home I see again, 
And sadden with the view; 

And still, as memory crowds my brain, 
There’s pleasure in it, too. 


O Memory! thou midway world 
*Twixt earth and paradise, 

Where things decayed and loved ones lost 
In dreamy shadows rise, 


And, freed from all that’s earthly vile, 
Seem hallowed, pure and bright, 

Like scenes in some enchanted isle 
All bathed in liquid light. 


As dusky mountains please the eye 
When twilight chases day; 

As bugle-notes that, passing by, 
In distance die away; 








As leaving some ,1and waterfall, 
We, lingering, list its roar— 

So memory will hallow all 
We've knu wn but know no more. 


Lincoln as a 
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From an 
punentyye 

by Gilmer 
in 1858 


Near twenty years have passed away 
Since here I bid farewell 

To woods and fields, and scenes of play, 
And playmates loved so well. 


Where many were, but few remain 
Of old familiar things; 

But seeing them to mind again 
The lost and absent brings. 


The friends I left that parting day, 
How changed, as time has sped! 

Young childhood grown, strong manhood gray; 
And half of all are dead. 


I hear the loved survivors tell 

How nought from death could save, 
Till every sound appears a knell, 

And every spot a grave. 


I range the fields with pensive tread, 
And pace the hollow rooms, 

And feel (companion of the dead) 
I’m living in the tombs. 
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In September he wrote the following letter: 


Springfield, September 6, 1846. 

FRIEND JOHNSTON: You remember when I wrote 
you from Tremont last spring, sending you a little 
canto of what I called poetry, I promised to bore you 
with another some time. I now fulfil the promise. 
The subject of the present one is an insane man; 
his name is Matthew Gentry. He is three years 
older than I, and when we were boys we wert to 
school together. He was rather a bright lad, and 
the son of the rich man.of a very poor neighborhood. 
At the age of nineteen he unaccountably became 
furiously mad, from which condition he gradually 
settled down into harmless insanity. When, as I 
told you in my other letter, I visited my old home 
in the fall of 1844, I found him still lingering in this 
wretched condition. In my poetizing mood, I could 
not forget the impression his case made upon me. 
Here is the result: 


Lincoln as a 
candidate for 
President 


From a 
photograph 
by Hesler 
at Chicago 
in 1860 


But here’s an object more of dread 
Than aught the grave contains 

A human form with reason fled, 
While wretched life remains 


When terror spread, and neighbors ran 
Your dangerous strength to bind, 
And soon, a howling, crazy man, 
Your limbs were fast confined; 


How then you strove and shrieked aloud, 
Your bones and sinews bared; 

And fiendish on the gazing crowd 
With burning eyeballs glared; 


And begged and swore, and wept and prayed, 
With maniac laughter joined; 

How fearful were these signs displayed 
By pangs that killed the mind! 


And when at length the drear and long 
Time soothed thy fiercer woes, 

How plaintively thy mournful song 
Upon the still night rose! 


I’ve heard it oft as if I dreamed, 
Far distant, sweet and lone, 
The funeral dirge it ever seemed 

Of reason dead and gone 
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To drink its strains I’ve stole away, 
All stealthily and still, 

Ere yet the rising god of day 
Had streaked the eastern hill. 


Air held her breath; trees with the spell 
Seemed sorrowing angels round, 

Whose swelling tears in dewdrops fell 
Upon the listening ground. 


But this is past, and naught. remains 
That raised thee o’er the brute: 

Thy piercing shrieks and soothing strains 
Are like, forever mute. 


Now fare thee well! More thou the cause 
Than subject now of woe 

All mental pangs by time’s kind laws 
Hast lost the power to know. 


O death! thou awe-inspiring prince 
That keepst the world in fear, 

Why dost thou tear more blest ones hence, 
And leave him lingering here? 


If I should ever send another, the subject will be 
a “Bear Hunt.” 
Yours as ever, 


A. LINCOLN. 


The poem alluded to in the first letter is un- 
doubtedly “Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal 
Be Proud?” by William Knox, a Scottish poet, 
known to fame only by its authorship. It re- 
mained the favorite of Lincoln until his death, 
being frequently aHuded to by him in conversa- 
tion with his friends. During his Presidency he 
said: 

There is a poem which has been a great favorite 
with me for years, which was first shown me when 
a young man by a friend, and which I afterwards 
saw and cut from a newspaper and learned by heart. 


I would give a good deal to know who wrote it, but 
I have never been able to ascertain. 


Then, half closing his eyes, he repeated the 
verses of “Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal 
Be Proud?” 

“The Last Leaf,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
was also a favorite poem of Lincoln, says Henry 
C. Whitney, his friend and biographer (in his 
“Life of Lincoln,” Vol. I, page 238): 

“Over and over again I have heard him repeat: 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


and tears would come unbidden to his eyes, prob- 
ably at thought of the grave (his mother’s) at 
Gentryville, or that in the bend of the Sangamo” 
(of Ann Rutledge, his first love, who died shortly 
before the time set for their wedding, and whose 
memory Lincoln ever kept sacred). 

While Lincoln, so far as can be ascertained, 
wrote nothing in verse after 1846, he developed 
in his speeches a literary style which is poetical 
in the highest sense of that term. More than all 
American statesmen his utterances and writings 
possess that classic quality whose supreme ex- 
pression is found in Greek literature. This is 
because Lincoln had an essentially Hellenic min«. 
First of all the architecture of his thought was 
that of the Greek masters, who, whether as 
Phidias they built the Parthenon to crown with 
harmonious beauty the Acropolis, or as Homer 
they recorded in swelling narrative from its 
dramatic beginning the strife of the Achaeaus 
before Troy, or even as Euclid, they developed 
from postulates the relations of space, had a decp 
insight into the order in which mother nature 
was striving to express herself, and a reverent 
impulse to aid her in bodying forth according to 
her methods the ideal forms of the cosmos, the 
world of beauty, no less within the soul of man 
than without it, which was intended by such 
help to be realized as a whole in the infinity of 
time, and in part in the vision of every true work- 
man. In short, Lincoln had a profound sense 
of the fitness of things, that which Aristotle, the 
scientific analyst of human thought and the 
philosopher of its proper expression, called “‘po- 
etic justice.” He strove to make his reasoning 
processes strictly logical, and to this end carried 
with him as he rode the legal circuit not law- 
books, but a copy of Euclid’s geometry, and 
passed his time on the way demonstrating to his 
drivers the theorems therein proposed. ‘‘Dem- 
onstrate’’ he said he considered to be the greatest 
word in the English language. He constructed 
every one of his later speeches on the plan of a 
Euclidean solution. His Cooper Union speech 
on “Slavery as the Fathers Viewed It,’ which 
contributed so largely to his Presidential nom- 
ination, was such a demonstration, settling what 
was thereafter never attempted to be contro- 
verted: his contention that the makers of the 
Constitution merely tolerated property in human | 
flesh and blood as a primitive and passing phase 
of civilization, and never intended that it shou!d 
be perpetuated by the charter of the Republic. 

So, too, the Gettysburg speech, brief as it is, 
is the statement of a thesis, the principles upon 
which the Fathers founded the nation, and of the 
heroic demonstration of the same by the soldiers 
fallen on the field, and the addition of a moral 
corollary of this, the high resolve of the living to 
prosecute the work until the vision of the Fathers 
was realized. 

In substance of thought and in form of its 
presentation the speech is as perfect a poem as 
ever was written, and even in the minor qualities 
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of artistic language—rhythm and cadence, pho- 
netic euphony, rhetorical symbolism, and that 
subtle reminiscence of a great literary and spir- 
itual inheritance, the Bible, which stands to us 
as Homer did to the Ancients—it excels the finest 
gem to be found in poetic cabinets from the Greek 
Anthology downward. Only because it was not 
written in the typography of verse, with capital- 
ized and paragraphed initial words at the begin- 
ning of each thought-group of words, has it failed 
of recognition as a poem by academic minds. 
Had Walt Whitman composed the address and 
printed it in the above manner, it would now 
appear in every anthology of poetry published 
since its date. To convince of this those con- 
ventional people who must have an ocular dem- 
onstration of form in order to compare the ad- 
dress with accepted examples of poetry, I will 
dare to incur the condemnation of those who 
rightly look upon such a departure from Lincoln’s 
own manner of writing the speech as profanation, 
and present it in the shape of vers libre. For the 
latter class of readers this, the greatest poem by 
Lincoln, the greatest, indeed, yet produced in 
America, may be preferable read in the original 
form. I trust that these, especially if they are 
teachers of literature, will pardon, for the sake of 
others less cultivated in poetic taste, what may 
appear a duplication here, unnecessary to them- 
se ves, of the address. 




















SPEECH AT GETTYSBURG 
By ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Four score and seven years ago 
Our fathers brought forth on this continent 
A new nation, 

Conceived in liberty, 

And dedicated to the proposition 

That all men are created equal. 








Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
Testing whether that nation, 

Or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
Can long endure. 

We are met on a great battle-field of that war, 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field 
As a final resting-place 

For those who here gave their lives 

That that nation might live. 

It is altogether fitting and proper 

That we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, 

We cannot dedicate— 

We cannot consecrate— 

We cannot hallow— 

This ground. 

The brave men, living and dead, 

Who struggled here, 

Have consecrated it far above our poor power 
To add or detract. 

The world will little note nor long remember 
What we say here, 

But it can never forget 

What they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather, 

To be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
Which they who fought here have so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated 

To the great task remaining before us— 

That from these honored dead 

We take increased devotion to that cause 

For which they gave the last full measure of devo- 
‘tion; 

That we here highly resolve 

1 hat these dead shall not have died in vain; 
Chat this nation, under God, 

Shall have a new birth of freedom; 

And that government of the people, 

By the people, and for the people 


Shall not perish from the earth. 



















Lincoln attained this classic perfection of 
ovdered thought, and with it, as an inevitable 
accompaniment this classic beauty of expression, 
only by great struggle. He became a poet of the 
first rank only by virtue of his moral spirit. He 
was continually correcting deficiencies in his 











character, which were far greater than is gener- 
ally received, owing to the tendency of American 
historians of the tribe of Parson Weems to find 
by force illustrations of moral heroism in the 
youth of our great men. Thus Lincoln is repre- 
sented as a noble lad, who,. having allowed a 
borrowed book to be ruined by rain, went to the 
owner and offered to “pull fodder” to repay him, 
which the man ungenerously' permitted him to 
do. The truth is, that the neighbor, to whom 
the book was a cherished possession, required him 
to do the work in repayment, and that Lincoln 
not only did it grudgingly, but afterwards lam- 
pooned the man so severely in satiric verse that 
he was ashamed to show himself at neighborhood 
gatherings. All the feople about Gentryville 
s | 


the connection, both regenerations proceeded 
apace. Lincoln at first was a shallow thinker, 
accepting without examination the views of 
others, especially popular statesmen, such as 
Henry Clay, whose magnetic personality was 
drawing to himself the high-spirited young men 
of the West. Some of the political doctrines 
which Lincoln then adopted he retained to the 
end, these being on subjects such as taxation and 
finance whose moral bearing was not apparent, 
and therefore into which he never inquired closely, 
for Lincoln’s mind could not be profoundly inter- 
ested in any save a moral question. When he 
found that a revered statesman was weak upon 
a crucial moral issue, he repressed his innate tend- 
ency to loyalty and rejected him. Thus, after a 
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feared Lincoln’s caustic wit, and disliked him for 
it, although they were greatly impressed with his 
ability exhibited thereby. Lincoln recognized 
his moral obliquity, and curbed his propensity 
for satire, which was a case of that “exercise of 
natural faculty” which affects all gifted persons. 
And when he left that region he visited all the 
neighbors, and asked pardon of those whom he 
had ridiculed. The true Lincoln is a far better 
example to boys than the fictitious one, in that 
he had more unlovely traits at first than the 
average lad, yet he reformed, with the result that, 
when he went to new scenes, he speedily became 
the most popular young man in the neighbor- 
hood. He was one of those who 


rise on stepping stones . 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


The reformation of his character by self exam- 
ination and determination not to make the same 
mistake again seems to have induced similar 
effects and methods for their attainment in the 
case of his intellectual development. Whatever 
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visit to Henry Clay in Kentucky, when the slav- 
ery question was arising to vex the country de- 
spite the efforts the aged statesman had made to 
settle it by the compromise of 1850, Lincoln re- 
turned disillusioned, having found that the light 
he himself possessed on the subject was clearer 
than that of his old leader. The eulogy which 
he delivered on the death of Clay, which occurred 
shortly afterward (in 1852), is the most per- 
functory of all his addresses. 

Indeed, not till the time of the Repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise of 1854, which brought 
Lincoln back into politics by its overthrow of 
what he regarded as the constitutional exclusion 
of slavery from the Territories, did he rise to 
his highest powers as a thinker and speaker. 
Lincoln had been defeated for re-election to Con- 
gress because of his opposition, though not highly 
moral in character, to the popular Mexican war, 
and, regarding himself as a political failure, he had 
devoted himself to law. His most notable 
speech in the House of Representatives, a well 
composed satirical arraignment of President Polk 
Continued on page 259 
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At the Motor Boat Show 


Great Interest Shown in the Exhibit of Standardized Cruisers by The American Car and 
Foundry Company—From the Wilmington Shipyards 


HE American Car and Foundry Com- 

I pany, hitherto principally known to 

the general public as one of the lar- 
gest manufacturers in the world of railway 
equipment, has one of the most prominent 
exhibits at the Motor Boat Show being 
held at the Grand Central Palace, Janu- 
ary 21 to 29. Two pleasure cruisers, the 
last word in modern boat construction, to- 
gether with the Hall-Scott marine engine 
which is the motive power for all these 
standardized boats comprise. the exhibit. 

These two a.c.f. cruisers are only sam- 
ples of the large fleet of such boats, ranging 
in size from 35 feet overall to 68 feet, 
which are now being constructed at the 
a.c.f. shipyards at Wilmington, Delaware. 

Of the two a.c.f. cruisers at the Motor 
Boat Show is one of 35 feet length, "of 
standardized construction; a staunch, grace- 
ful craft which embodies ultra-refinements 
and luxuries hitherto to be found only in 
custom-built boats of extravagant dimen- 
sions and equipment. The length overall is 
34 feet, 11 inches; beam, 9 feet, 4 inches; 
and it draws 2 feet, 9 inches of water. Its 
Hall-Scott engine gives it a speed of 13 to 
14 miles an hour. 

This a.c.f. cruiser has sleeping accommo- 
dation for six people. The cabin, amid- 
ships, is mahogany-trimmed and finished 
witn old ivory enamel. Just aft the cabin 
is the galley with a zinc-lined, well-venti- 
lated stove compartment and odorless stove. 
It is finished with a completely insulated 
ice-box which drains overboard, and a 
water-tank of 50 gallons capacity. The 
cockpit is watertight, fitted with mahogany 
seats and is amply large to accommodate 
four to six people comfortably. The wind- 
shield which protects the bridge is at the 
forward end of the cockpit. On the bridge 
are located the steering wheel, all the en- 
gine controls and the instrument panel con- 
taining a tachometer, ammeter, oil gauge, 
etc. Electric light is supplied from a dome 
under the standing roof. 

The other a.c.f. cruiser in the exhibit is 
a 41-footer with 10 feet, 6 inches beam, a 
draught of 3 feet and a speed of 16 miles 
per hour. All of these a.c.f. cruisers are 
equipped with the ultimate in safety de- 
vices, eliminating all ordinary hazards. 

This cruiser has two staterooms; one a 
wonderfully appointed saloon lighted and 
ventilated by port and deck skylights and 
serving the triple purpose of lounge, dining- 
room and stateroom. This stateroom has 
sleeping accommodation for four. At the 
aft end of the saloon is a beautiful mahog- 
any buffet with shelves and linen drawers 
built in. There are three ample clothes 
lockers as well as plenty of storage place 
under the seats. 


Located aft is the owner’s stateroom, 
with entrance from the cockpit. It has two 
standard berths and a beautiful mahogany 
dresser. Two toilet and washrooms are 
provided. 

Both these a.c.f. cruisers present a won- 


is less than 2 feet. Having full electrica) 
equipment, the motor starts at the pressure 
of a lever or pedal. The generator is of 
large capacity developed especially for Hall- 
Scott motors. This generator will furnish 
sufficient current for 12-21 c.p., lamps in 


A standardized A.C.F. 41-foot Bridge Deck Cruiser, built by the American Car and Foundry Company at 


their Wilmington Plant. 
2 to 1 reduction. 


Powered with a Hall-Scott HSR 6-cylinder 100 horsepower marine engine with 
Speed is 15 to 16 miles per hour. This standardized cruiser will be one of the main 


exhibits at the Motor Boat Show in the Grand Central Palace January 21st to 29th 


derfully smart appearance and the work- 
manship and design are of the highest or- 
der; reliable, seaworthy and first class in 
every respect. All of these cruisers are 
delivered fully equipped with silverware, 
dishes, curtains, bed linen, etc.; all one has 
to do is to fill the tank with gasoline and 
head out to sea. 

The construction of these cruisers was 
begun a little over a year ago at the Wil- 
mington Shipyards of the American Car 
and Foundry Company, after the American 
Car and Foundry Motors Company had ac- 
quired the Hall-Scott engine, the supreme 
achievement of Col. E. J. Hall, the man 
who helped design the Liberty Aviation en- 
gine during the late war. The Hall-Scott 
marine engine is the result of over fifteen 
years’ development of gasoline engines of 
the highest type. The Hall-Scott HSR-6 
Marine Engine, through the use of a silent 
reduction gear, delivers a full 90 horse 
power to the propeller at a propeller speed 
of either. 600 or 900 R.P.M., and may be 
had in either 2 to 1 or 3 to 1 reduction. 
This engine weighs 2,200 pounds and re- 
quires only 15 square feet of engine room 
space. The overall length is 7 feet, 9 inches, 
and the total height above the engine bed 
is only 2 feet, 9 inches. The extreme width 


addition to the regular battery charging 
rate of 15 amperes at 12 volts. 

These a.c.f. standardized cruisers are the 
product of a shipyard which was founded 
about 1860 by the Jackson & Sharpe Com- 
pany, and was operated continuously by that 
company until it was acquired by the Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry Company in 1901. 
At these yards have been built some of the 
sailing vessels that made American Mer- 
chant Marine history. It was here that the 
barque “Sarah Ridgeway” was built in 
1877, the ship which made a record sailing 
voyage from Hong Kong to New York in 
93 days and one from Rio to New York in 
26 days, 14 hours, on this trip actually 
beating a steamer. 

During the war, this Wilmington yard 
built eight submarine chasers for the 
United States Government and today, be- 
sides the a.c.f. cruisers, it builds break- 
waters, scows, barges and hulls for dredges. 
During the year 1926 these yards launched 
27 vessels aggregating 14,700 gross tons, 
with a selling price of about $800,000. Al- 
though the Wilmington shipyards of the 
American Car and Foundry Company only 
began to build standardized a.c.f. cruisers 
in October, 1925, the popularity of these 


Continued on page 262 
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The Power That Conquers 


Career of Colonel Elbert John Hall, whose engines speed in the air, on land and sea 


San Jose, California, where life must 

have seemed from the start to be 
characterized by a profusion of fruits and 
flowers and golden sunshine, there could 
not have been any especial significant point 
in the old adage to be culled from his copy- 
books—“In times of Peace, prepare for 
War.” 


TT“ a youngster born and reared in 


Colonel Elbert John Hall, vice-president of American 
Car & Foundry Motors Company and vice-president 
of Hall-Scott Motor Company 


For it was on April 8, 1882 that Colonel 
E. J. Hall was born, and the only battle that 
faced his own folk and their good neigh- 
bors of the rich Santa Clara Valley was the 
fight against aridity; the struggle to bring 
in water to a thirsty land which, once it had 
drunk its fill, was to blossom into one of 
the great garden spots of the earth. 

* * * 

Quite naturally it was that a lad born 
to such an environment should realize that 
his opportunity lay in helping to solve the 
problems of irrigation with which the lives 
of his people were beset, and as soon as he 
had got through the public schools, he took 
a course in steam engineering with the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools, and 
supplemented this with hard work at a 
night school in San Francisco. Thus it was 
that at the age of sixteen when most lads 
are eager to go to college, young Hall was 
ready to put his theoretical knowledge to 
a practical service, and found himself steam 
engineer in the employ of large irrigation 
plants in the Santa Clara Valley. 


By HECTOR FULLER 


That was the beginning! It started with 
service in a war to conquer nature; it was 
to ripen into engineering skill that was to 
enable the nation to take an honorable part 
in the World War, and which was to place 
the name of Col. Hall high on the list of 
original designers and in the very forefront 
of the world’s automotive engineers. 

Even while steam engineer in the Santa 
Clara Valley, young Hall must have realized 
that he was just starting what was to be 
his life’s work. He went into the San 
Francisco shops to supplement his engi- 
neering knowledge by learning pattern- 
making and foundry and machine shop 
practice. He entered the employ of the 
I. L. Burton Machine Works in San Fran- 
cisco so as to gain experience in designing 
marine and hoisting engines, and here it 
was that he gained that first skill with gas 
engines which has carried him to the top 
of his profession. 

Very early he became a creator as well 
as a builder and his design and building 
of a highly successful stationary farm en- 
gine, known as the “Doak,” went far toward 
winning him a half-ownership in the Bur- 
ton Company which he had entered as an 
employee. 

If it was the Valley of Santa Clara that 
gave him his first inspiration, it was the 
hills of San Francisco which furnished the 
second. The automobiles being shipped to 
the Pacific Coast had plenty of power for 
the level roads of the “effete East,” but 
these engines could not stand up against the 
task set by the almost perpendicular streets 
of San Francisco. So young Hall began to 
design and build hill-climbing engines and 
this activity was so successful that it led 


Colonel Hall as he appeared in 1917 


to his joining the Heine-Velox Company, 
where he could manufacture automobiles 
complete. 


Hall’s first setback was the earthquake 
and fire in San Francisco which wiped him 
and his associates out; so, for a time the 
young engineer took charge of a large me- 
chanical school, and then went east in 
search of further and more valuable ex- 
perience in the automobile trade. 


In 1907, Elbert John Hall was designer 
and manager of the Comet Automobile 


“Winifred II,’ 
owned by 
Gilbert W. 
Skinner 

of Seattle. 
Powered 

with a 
Hall-Scott 
motor 
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Company, a concern which proved unable 
to weather the financial storms of that year, 
so that Hall was forced to start a shop of 
his own where he built a car of his own 
design—“The Comet.” This was consid- 
ered one of the fastest automobiles built, 
winning practically every race in which it 





Colonel and Mrs. E. J. Hall, taken on the steps 
of their Detroit residence, after eighteen holes 
of golf 


was entered. It was very well known among 
racing fans in the earlier period of develop- 
ment of the automobile, and driven by 
Frank Free, raced against practically all 
makes of racing cars and all of the earlier 
well-known race drivers. This stock car 
proved to be so fast that it was ruled off 
the tracks by the A.A.A., as no other stock 
car could compete against it. The Comet 
was built in quite large quantities and used 
mainly by professional and business men in 
and around San Francisco. 

After this, for a year in association with 
Bruce Kennedy, he established the Hall- 
Kennedy Works which he conducted until 
1910. Then, in partnership with Bert C. 
Scott, he organized the Hall-Scott Motor 
Car Company, of which he has since been 
factory manager and first vice-president. 
Here, under Engineer Hall’s supervision 
and inspired by his skill have been manu- 
factured industrial locomotives, gasoline- 
driven railway coaches, car bodies for in- 
terurban and electric railways, automobile 
engines and aviation motors. 

It was in the designing and construction 
of aviation motors that Col. Hall made, if 
not his greatest, then his most popularly 
known success. Charles K. Hamilton was 
the first professional aviator to recognize 
the features of superiority in the Hall-Scott 
aviation engines and in September, 1910, 
flying his biplane “The Black Devil” at the 
Aviation meet in Sacramento, he first com- 
pelled public attention in a picturesque way 
to the supremacy of Hall-Scott equipment. 
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This lead was followed by Captain Thomas 
S. Baldwin, one of the best known of the 
professional aviators who used Hall-Scott 
standard equipment in all of his “Red 
Devil” machines, eight power plants in all, 
with which Captain Baldwin made record 
flights in China, Japan and the Philippines. 


The very first time that an aeroplane 
flew across San Francisco Bay was when 
Aviator Roy Francis, and a passenger, flew 
in the face of a thirty-mile wind to the 
Panama International Exposition grounds, 
behind a Hall-Scott motor, carrying a mes- 
sage to Secretary of State, Philander C. 
Knox. This, of course, was in the very 
early days of aviation and it is remarkable 
that in the next flying meet held at Los 
Angeles, 70 per cent of all the motors used 
were Hall-Scott’s. 


By this time, numerous airplane com- 
panies were springing up all over the coun- 
try and in most of them the Hall-Scott avi- 
ation motors, four- and eight-cylinder mod- 
els, furnished the power. But progress in 
aviation was going ahead by leaps and 
bounds and in 1915 the Hall-Scott Company 
designed and perfected a six-cylinder en- 
gine which was sold as a military motor to 
the governments of Russia, China, Japan, 
Holland, Norway, Australia, England, the 
United States, large numbers of these being 
used by the allies in the World War. 
~ Then came with outbreak of hostilities, 
the crowning opportunity for E. J. Hall; 
it was the preparation for war for which 
from the “times of peace” in the Santa 
Clara Valley, his whole life and trend of 
mind and skill had been unconsciously get- 
ting ready. 

In Washington, D. C., the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board felt the need of equipping 
the military power of the United States 
with an all-American aviation motor which 
should embody the best features of all types 
hitherto produced in this country. It had 





Colonel Hall’s daughter, Mildred 


to be made in powers high enough to assure 
continued usefulness for a term of years, 
and it had to have the maximum degree of 
interchangeability between similar parts. 
The initiative was taken by Col. E. A. 
Deeds of the Aircraft Board, who called in 
Mr. Hall, whom he knew had been design- 
ing and building aeronautic motors since 
1908, and Mr. J. G. Vincent of the Packard 
Motor Car Company. These two men had 
never met before, but on May 29, 1917, 


locked in a room of the New Willard Hote] 
in Washington, they set to work, and within 
two days they had outlined the salient fea- 
tures of the now-famous Liberty engine, 
For five days neither man left the hotel; 
engineers, mechanics, members of the 
French and British Commissions went to the 





Colonel Hall and his daughter, Carolyn, on the 
steps of their Detroit home 


hotel at their behest. The two men worked 
on drafting continuously, each man work- 
ing alternately a twenty-four-hour shift. 
After the completed design had been ac- 
cepted by the Joint Army and Navy Tech- 
nical Aircraft Board and by the Aircraft 
Production Board, construction of the eight- 
and 12-cylinder models were begun, and 
twenty-eight days after the first drawings 
had been completed, the first engine was 
furnished and ready to take the air. 

The Aircraft Production Board insisted 
that Mr. Hall remain in Washington as 
their consulting engineer, and in the fol- 
lowing August, when the equipment division 
of the Signal Corps. was formed, they 
placed him in charge of the engineering 
and production of the eight- and twelve- 
cylinder Liberty Motors in the eight fac- 
tories throughout the country where they 
were being made. Thus did E. J. Hall get 
into the war with both feet. 

He was commissioned Major in the Sig- 
nal Corps. October, 1917, and promoted to 
Lieut.-Col. in April, 1918. In February of 
that year he devoted himself to the task of 
speeding up production of the De Haviland 
and Bristol planes which were so sorely 
needed at the fighting front. He had to 
leave this job at the urgent call of Genera! 
Pershing who faced a critical situation and 
Col. Hall went overseas as a member of the 
Lockhart Aviation Mission. 

In France, Col. Hall, with other officers of 
the Lockhart Commission, made a tour of 
the entire Front, from the North Sea to 
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Southern France, including also the Italian 
Front. They made up complete statistics 
on the air service of the Allies. After this 
report was made, Col. Hall’s services were 
requested by General Patrick, Chief of Air 
Service of the A. E. F., who appointed him 
Chief of the Technical Section of the A. E. 
'F., in England, France and Italy. This 
Department had complete control over all 
air service material being designed and 
manufactured and also of the material being 
used at the front. Col. Hall held this posi- 
tion until after the Armistice was signed 
and all business in connection with this de- 
partment was abandoned. 

For the brilliant work he accomplished 
during the war, Col. Hall was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal. The citation 
accompanying the award reads: “for ex- 
ceptional, meritorious and conspicuous serv- 
ice rendered in the designing of the Liberty 
engine and subsequently the adapting of 
the LeRhone engine to the American meth- 
ods of production; and also in pushing to 
completion the American adaption of the 
DeHaviland plane.” 

Returning to the United States, Col. Hall 
went back to California to resume man- 
agement of the Hall-Scott Motor Car Com- 
pany of Berkeley. He finished up a con- 
tract for the Japanese Government for avi- 
ation engines, but then business declined 
and Col. Hall found himself with a plant 
which, before the war, had enjoyed a large 
commercial business but which now had 
entirely lost its connections due to its en- 
ergies having been devoted to war work. 
It was decided to turn the plant over for 
a time to the work of turning out a high- 
speed, high-class marine engine. Mr. John 
Hacker of Detroit, who was considered the 
foremost designer of speed boats at that 
time, was consulted and an engine was pro- 


“Sneeze Twice,” 
owned by 
Major 

Edward S. 
Moore of = 

New York and | 
Palm Beach. 
Powered with 
Hall-Scott 
marine engine. 
Speed, 42 miles 
per hour 


duced for use in the particular type of 
boat which Mr. Hacker developed. The 
combination of this boat and motor proved 
to be popular so that the plant, being en- 
gaged in this profitable manufacture, was 


gradually stabilized and was thus able grad- 
ually to build up a permanent business, and 
heavier marine engines, tractor engines, 





truck and bus engines, and rail car engines 
were developed. In the meantime, Col. Hall 
was acting as Consulting Engineer for some 
of the foremost automobile producers. 





One of the first engines to be developed 
after this marine engine experience was 
the Holt Tractor engine which was used in 
the Holt T-35 Tractor, a large number of 
which were adopted by the United States 
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Government. It was the success of this 
heavy tractor engine that led the Hall-Scott 
Motor Car Company to the development of 


One of the new 
a. c.f. buses, 
powered with 
Hall-Scott 
motor 


an engine suitable for bus service and they 
developed a four-cylinder engine which was 
capable of propelling a large size bus weigh- 
ing four or five tons, on twelve to fourteen 
miles to the gallon of gasoline. After a 
year’s experience in the bus business, there 
was a strong demand for larger buses 
weighing as much as six or seven tons, for 
longer distance passenger-carrying service 
between cities, especially in California. 
Bus service was inaugurated between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, 
Washington, and other long distances of 
between five hundred and a thousand miles 
or more. This kind of service required a 
larger motor and a six-cylinder bus engine 
was developed by the Hall-Scott Company, 
which proved to be one of the most remark- 
able developments in automotive apparatus. 
This, in connection with the low-hung Fa- 
geol Safety Coach created an automotive 
vehicle which won a name for itself all over 
the world, and lead to the acquisition of 
the Hall-Scott Motor Works and the Fageol 
Company of Ohio, carrying with it the en- 
gineering skill of Col. Hall, by the Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry Company which thus 
secured for its a.c.f. buses and its a.c.f. 
cruisers, the finest motor equipment in the 
world. 

The acquisition of the Hall-Scott marine 
motor gave a large and healthy impetus to 
the building of de luxe motor cruisers by 
the American Car and Foundry Company 
at its shipbuilding plant at Wilmington, 
Del., which has been in operation for sixty 
years. An interesting chapter in Col. Hall’s 
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career is that which deals with this develop- 
ment of the marine motor now used in the 
Bear Cat Sea Sleds and in high-powered 
cruisers. The automotive history that the 
Hall-Scott marine motor has made, proved 
it to be the most economical and dependable 
engine of like horse-power available. 


And so, still in his early 40’s, Col. Hall 
has arrived—but only to a height from 
which he gazes out to find new engineering 

9 worlds to conquer. He was married in 
San Francisco in 1905 to Caroline R., 
daughter of Louis Edwin Smith, a Cali- 
fornia lumberman, and he has two children, 
Mildred and Carolyn, who are the only two 
people who can coax him away from his 
work. A genial, kindly man with a ready 
smile always, Col. Hall has little time or 
inclination for what are ordinarily known 
as recreations. To see aircraft soaring 
above the clouds; to see huge tractors tilling 
the fertile soil; or hauling huge loads of 
lumber from the forests; to see buses 
smoothly, swiftly and with safety, travers- graceful pleasure craft dashing the salt this marvelous power is the creation of his 
ing the highways of the world; and to note’ spray from their prows—and to know that skill—this is recreation enough for him. 
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Cabin of Lincoln’s Parents on Goose-Nest Prairie, Illinots 














HE last home of the parents of Lincoln. her cheeks, she declared it was the last time 
' Built by his father, Thomas, in 1831, near she would ever see him alive, and it proved to 
Farmington, Coles Co., Ill. The father died be so. 
here in 1851 and the step-mother, Sarah Bush Lincoln once said, “I was told that I never 
Lincoln, in 1869. After Lincoln was elected Pres- would make a lawyer if I did not understand what 
ident in 1860, and before leaving for Washington ‘demonstrate’ means. I left my situation in 
to be inaugurated, he visited his mother in this Springfield, went to my father’s house, and stayed 
cabin for the last time. As he was leaving her, there till I could give any proposition in the six 
. she made a prediction of his tragic death. With books of Euclid at sight. I there found out what 


arms about his neck, with tears streaming down demonstrate means.” 
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The Gift of a Country Teacher 


Over half a million dollars given to the advancement of Osteopathy by Dr. George M. Laughlin— 
Money earned entirely from service and not through speculation or business— 
One of the world’s greatest benefactors 


HEN a man who never made a dol- 
W lar by speculation, or in business, 

accumulates around seven hundred 
thousand dollars in twenty-six years of toil- 
some performance of skilled and helpful 
service to his fellows, and then, when in the 
prime of life, gives the bulk of it to insure 
the further development, the extension and 
perpetuation of that service, as Doctor 
George M. Laughlin has done, I feel that 
he is entitled to a foremost place among the 
world’s benefactors, and that his life story 
is well worth telling. 

It was about thirty-five years ago, at 
what then was called the State Normal 
School, located in Kirksville, Missouri, 
where I had gone for a belated piecing out 
of my rather fragmentary education, that 
I first met George Laughlin. He was a 
slender, fair-haired, smiling, witty youth, 





Dr. A. T. Still, founder of Osteopathy 


about seven years my junior. We recited 
General History to the same teacher, and 
in the half-year that I remained in school, 
I came to like him immensely. A couple of 
years later, through favor of the politicians 
and the grace of the electorate, I was ele- 
vated to the judiciary—in short, was made 
police judge of Kirksville, then a town of 
about five thousand people. 

George Laughlin, while an undergradu- 
ate, had done some teaching in the country 
Schools. For his first term he received 
$35.00 per month, while the second term 


By ARTHUR L. EVANS 


brought him $40.00. In 1894 he gradu- 
ated from the Normal School, now the State 
Teacher’s College, and for four years taught 
in the schools of New London, Missouri, 
the last two years as principal at $75.00 
per month. 


It was during his vacations, three or four 
months in the summers, that he became an 
habitué of the police court. Not, I hasten 
to add, as an offender against the ordi- 
nances of the city, or against the peace and 
dignity of the State, but rather as amicus 
curia, an entertainer of the judge as it 
were. So much of his time was spent there 
that he was given the unofficial title of 
Clerk of Police Court. Business in court 
was not very brisk, there being days at a 
time when no misdemeanants were hailed 
before it. Thus the office became a favorite 
meeting place for those who were unem- 
ployed, and many weighty problems, and 
some less weighty, were there discussed, if 
not solved. 


George was a hail-fellow-well-met, and 
quite popular among the young men about 
town, who affectionately called him deacon, 
or “deac.” Sometimes, by reason of his 
accessibility, he was called upon to defend 
some friendless chap who was brought into 
court by the city marshal. He had quite 
a flair for public speaking, and while it is 
not of record that his income was ever ap- 
preciably augmented by this practice at the 
bar, he did gain some valuable experience 
in the forensic art, which was further added 
to during political campaigns, as he had 
become a favorite spell-binder at the rallies 
held at the school houses of the county. 


His career thus far betrayed no over- 
weening ambition and was prophetic of no 
future great success. Certainly he had not 
gone far financially. The same may have 
been said of his friend, the Judge, but that 
is another story. But to say that George 
Laughlin, had he remained in the teaching 
profession, would have accomplished no 
great thing in life, is pure speculation, and 
would probably be untrue. He certainly 
had what is now so often referred to as 
background. There was good stuff in him. 
He had a good inheritance, came of good 
stock. His father, George H. Laughlin, a 
Doctor of Philosophy, was a teacher of dis- 
tinction, and one of the successors of James 
A. Garfield in the presidency of Hiram Col- 
lege, at Hiram, Ohio. His mother was a 
gentlewoman who traced her lineage from 
the best blood of New England. She was 
the mother of a large family, all the mem- 
bers of which have made their mark in the 
learned professions. It was while the fam- 


ily was living in New London, Ralls County, 
Missouri, on December 23, 1872, that the 
son, christened George Mark, was born. 
So, possessing a good education and hav- 
ing been reared in an atmosphere of re- 
finement, a home of culture, who can say, 
had George Laughlin’s ambitions been 





Dr. George M. Laughlin, president of Kirksville 
College of Osteopathy and Surgery 


aroused along scholastic lines, as they later 
were along the lines of healing, that he 
would not now be at the head of some great 
institution of general learning? Further- 
more, during his vacations, he had made 
considerable progress in the study of law, 
a profession which he seriously contem- 
plated adopting. It was the necessity of 
making a living that for four years kept 
him teaching school. Had he entered the 
legal profession, there is no reason to doubt 
that he would have attained distinction at 
the bar. 

One thing is obvious. In those appar- 
ently fallow years George Laughlin gained 
experience in teaching and in public speak- 
ing; he developed a sense of humor and a 
capacity for friendship, all of which were 
of inestimable value to him in his later life. 

It was in 1898 that George Laughlin, like 
many another able young man of that time 
seeking to better his position in life, drifted 
into the study of Osteopathy, which was 
then beginning to attract attention through- 
out the country. I do not know just at 
what stage he fell in love with osteopathy, 
or with Blanche Still, the only daughter of 
Andrew Taylor Still, the discoverer of os- 
teopathy and the founder of the American 
School of Osteopathy. But it was in 1900 
that he graduated from the A. S. O. and 
married Blanche. These two events were 








epochal in his career; through them he not 
only won a good wife, but was thrown into 
intimate daily contact with the Old Doctor, 
living in the same home with him for seven- 
teen years. This, for a real serious stu- 
dent, such as George had become, was a 
rare privilege and one of which he fully 
availed himself. 

The chronology of the succeeding years 
was approximately as follows: He was Dean 
of the American School of Osteopathy for 
eighteen years; editor of the Journal of 
Osteopathy, the school publication, for 
eight years; a teacher of osteopathy and 
surgery for about twenty years, all told; 
for ten years he was chief medical examiner 
for the American National Assurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis; and for twenty-six years 
was more or less actively engaged in the 
practice of osteopathy, orthopedics and gen- 
eral surgery. In 1918 he built his own hos- 
pital and in connection therewith estab- 
lished a training school for nurses which 
is still being conducted. Four years later 
he built a new school of osteopathy, and in 
1924 he bought the American School of Os- 
teopathy, at which time the two institutions 
were merged, making it the largest medi- 
cal school in the United States. During all 
of these years he traveled extensively, de- 
livering professional lectures and scientific 
addresses before National State and Dis- 
trict organizations of his profession. 

The years between 1900 and 1926 were 
packed full of what an onlooker would have 
called exacting, grinding toil. But to Dr. 
Laughlin, a trained teacher and, as it de- 
veloped, a natural physician and surgeon, 
we have reason to believe that the work of 
these years was engrossingly interesting. 
Practically all of this time he held several 
jobs contemporaneously. But he loved his 
work. He had set for himself a high goal, 
and inspired by the vision of its attain- 
ment he never turned back. His pathway 
was not always strewn with roses. He had 
his anxieties and some real fights. But to- 
day, aside from the fact that his hair is 
graying a bit, and that his face, in repose, 
is a shade more serious and betrays some 
grimness about the jaws, he is at heart the 
same jolly, good-natured boy that he was 
thirty-five years ago. 
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Doctor Laughlin was one of the first men 
in America to take up the work introduced 
into this country by the famous Austrian 
surgeon, Doctor Lorenz, who came into sud- 
den fame in this country by reason of his 
cure of Lolita Armour, who suffered from 
congenital hip dislocation. This treatment 
was known as bloodless surgery. The prin- 
ciple employed was extended by Dr. Laugh- 
lin to the treatment of other deformities, 
including cases of spinal curvature. He 
became so successful in this line of work 
that in 1918 he built a hospital to care for 
the patients that were referred to him. 

The following incident is illustrative of 
Dr. Laughlin’s straightforwardness and 
essential honesty. One day, before a large 
group of doctors in attendance upon a Na- 
tional convention, he was demonstrating 
upon a patient five or six years of age, his 
method of reducing congenital dislocation 
of the hip. In attempting to bring the 
femur into position for applying the cast 
a distinct pop was heard. The doctor 
stopped and said, “the bone is broken.” 

Some one held up a hand and in a stage 
whisper said: “Hush. The mother is here.” 

“What of it?” asked the doctor, “this is 
a contingency that sometimes happens. The 
mother must be told of it.”” Then he pro- 
ceeded to set the broken bone. Later, when 
it had healed, it is a pleasure to record, the 
dislocation was corrected and the child, who 
had never done so before, walked normally. 

It would seem that Dr. Laughlin now had 
enough activities to satisfy an ordinary 
man. Doubtless he had. But it did not 
satisfy him. In his orthopedic work, cases 
frequently came to him that required other 
surgical treatment, and he gradually drifted 
into the practice of general surgery. I 
asked him something about his surgical 
training. I knew he was a skilled anatomist 
and that he was an omnivorous reader of 
professional literature, but I wanted to 
know where he had acquired his knowledge 
and skill in surgery. 

He said: “I am not a graduate in medi- 
cine. I have never studied surgery except 


here at the A. S. O. and from various text 
books, with the exception of a few short 
courses in surgical clinics at various medi- 
cal hospitals in the country. 


I have been 
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obliged to feel my way along and develop 
the work upon my own responsibility. I 
have kept in close touch with every sur- 
gical publication.” 

Yet, this self-made surgeon, this gen- 
ius, had developed such a technic, been so 





Dr. George M. Laughlin, speaking at dedication 
of Dr. Still’s cabin 


successful, and inspired such confidence 
among his associates, that his personal 
practice for many years has exceeded one 
hundred thousand dollars per year. All 
this notwithstanding, as he says, “our fees 
are mostly small, from the surgical stand- 
point. Usually for a major operation we 
get about $150.00. On account of having 
2 large number of cases we have been able 
to ‘keep the wolf from the door.’ ” 

I have mentioned that Dr. Laughlin had 
set for himself a high goal. It was nothing 
less than this: To turn over to trustees, 
debt free, for the benefit of his profession 
and, as he believes, of humanity, a great 
endowed institution where osteopathy would 
be taught in perpetuity. No one knew bet- 
ter than he that no privately owned school 
could hope for an endowment. Therefore, 
taking but few into his confidence, he 
pressed on throughout the succeeding years 
with the devotion of a saint and the labor 
of a Hercules, until his task was accom- 
plished. 

In June, 1926, he announced that he had 
deeded the entire school property, which 
had cost him $500,000.00, including the old 
American school and the school he had 
built himself—but not including his private 
hospital—to a new corporation known as 
the Kirksville College of Osteopathy and 
and Surgery. One section of the new char- 
ter reads: 

“No pecuniary profit is to accrue to any 
of the founders or organizers of this cor- 
poration and the same shall be operated 
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strictly on a noncommercial basis and there 
shall never be paid to any of the founders 
hereof or to any other persons any divi- 
dends of any nature whatsoever, but all 
income from said college shall be retained 
by the Board of Trustees thereof, and shall 
be used for the purpose of operating, en- 
larging and perpetuating this corporation.” 

It is pretty well known that schools and 
colleges are not, as a rule, money-making 
institutions. On this subject Dr. Laughlin 
said, “I have never made a dollar from the 
school business, in fact, the money I have 
made in my private practice has gone into 
the support of the school.” Hence the need 
of endowment. In announcing the gift Dr. 
Laughlin said, “I do not know where the 
endowment is coming from, but I know it 
will come.” Those of us who know George 
Laughlin, and are aware of what he has 
already done, think we know where a good 
part of it will come from, if he continues 
in health and his hand retains its cunning. 
We know, too, of his thousands of friends 
and grateful patients, and we have no doubt 
that the endowment will materialize. 


What have been the elements of George 
Laughlin’s success? George modestly says, 
“My success here has been largely due to 
the fact that I have an active acquaintance 
in the profession and nearly everyone in 
the profession is my friend. That makes 
my business a personal one. Then, the Old 
Doctor used to tell me when I started out 
on a lecture trip to ‘do the best you damn 
can.’ ” 


The Old Doctor often used quaint ex- 
pressions with no intent to be profane. But 
George Laughlin did not really need this 
admonition. He always did his best. But 
even that, coupled with hard work, scarcely 
accounts for the great accomplishments he 
has wrought. He had an intense love of 
his work and a natural aptitude for it, 
amounting to genius. He had set for him- 
self a high goal; he was inspired by a vis- 
ion, and impelled by a dominant purpose. 
Better than these he was filled with an all- 
embracing love for humanity, without 
which, in the best sense, no man is ever 
truly successful. 

I happened to be in Kirksville late in 
June of this year. Of course I went to the 
hospital for a chat with my old friend. It 
was shortly after the announcement of his 
benefaction had been made. He was very 
happy. I started to take my leave just be- 
fore noon and he asked me to go up to din- 
ner with him, they still have dinner at noon 
in Kirksville. Being a married man, I de- 
murred, told him I didn’t want to make any 
trouble. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said, “we’re 
going to have some other company anyway, 
and one more will make no difference.” 

So, we went up to his home on the hill. 
Blanche, his wife, though a graduate oste- 
Opath, never practiced. Her time and tal- 
ents have been given to her home. She 
is a real helpmeet. She had another plate 
put on the table and acted not only as 
though she was used to such interruptions 
of the domestic economy, but as though she 
was really glad to see me. I renewed my 
acquaintance with Mary Jane, their 12-year- 
old daughter, and got acquainted with their 
Son, George Andrew. That is, I got as 
nearly acquainted as it is possible to get 
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with an exuberant young American of eight 
years who has other, and more important, 
interest in life than to listen to the babbling 
of an old man. At any rate, we had an ex- 
cellent dinner and a good visit. 

I think it was after dinner, when we had 
started for a ride in the host’s car, that I 
remarked: ' 

“George, I understand you have given up 
the use of tobacco.” 

“There must be some mistake about that. 
I never heard of it,”’ he said with a chuckle. 
Then he produced his plug. We both sam- 
pled it in memory of the old police court 
days when “tobacker-chawin’ ” was one of 
our principal occupations. I must say, 
however, that many people who know 
George well do not know that he uses the 
weed, he is so nice about it—that is, if nice 











perfectly content to remain in his old habi- 
tation. 

In July, of this year, Dr. Laughlin, with 
his family, drove into the hills of Virginia 
and sought out the birth place of the Old 
Doctor, the father of Mrs. Laughlin. Ar- 
rangements were made to have the logs of 
the humble dwelling where Doctor Still was 
born, removed to Kirksville. Here, where 
osteopathy was given to the world, it will 
be set up as a memorial to its founder. 
This is a fine act inspired by worthy senti- 
ment. 

But the real monument to Doctor Still is 
the great college, the gift of his son-in-law, 
the country school teacher, built by the lov- 
ing labor of his own hands and brain, and 
into which, for a quarter of a century, has 
gone the very breath of his life and the 
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is a proper adjective to use in connection 
with tobacco. 

It was on this same ride, on our way 
back from the picturesque hills west of 
Kirksville, that another interesting phase 
of his character was revealed. Quite a 
number of people have felt that a great in- 
stitution such as he now heads should be 
located in some large city. This was men- 
tioned, and he told us that under the favor- 
able laws now in force in Missouri they 
were able to get all the dissection material 
they could use. Also, that through their 
hospitals, and friends in practice through- 
out the country, large numbers of clinical 
patients were available. “Anyway,” said 
he, “I wouldn’t live anywhere else. I’ve 
gone over the country quite a bit and have 
enjoyed it. But I am never so happy as 
when I get back to Kirksville. The people 
here are my friends. It is my home.” 

This loyalty to his friends, to his town 
and to his profession, was refreshing, and 
thoroughly characteristic of the man. In 
the summer of 1925 it seemed as though 
everybody in the world was coming to Flor- 
ida and it looked like some of us who live 
there were going to be crowded out whether 
we liked it or not. So, it was somewhat 
heartening to find at least one man who was 


best visions and dreams of his heart. This 
constitutes the real, ever-living memorial 
which, for all time, will breathe out, for the 
blessing of humanity, the genius and the 
spirit of George Laughlin, and his illus- 
trious prototype, Andrew Taylor Still. 

There are, of course, those who will say 
that a man is a fool who does such a thing 
as George Laughlin has done, and that his 
fortune should have been left to his family. 
Doctor Laughlin’s wife is well provided for, 
and his children will have as much, no 
doubt, as it is well for them to have. More 
than that would be no blessing. 

But is he a fool? We have seen men who 
have spent their lives in piling dollar upon 
dollar pass on; their accumulations have 
been dissipated and the men, themselves, 
are forgotten. George Laughlin is at the 
present time enjoying the thrill that comes 
from the performance of a generous act. 
While still in the vigor of manhood he is 
experiencing the satisfaction of seeing the 
fruits of his labors working good to his fel- 
low man. He has the opportunity of help- 
ing to guide a beneficent institution that is 
to continue throughout the future. He 
knows that when he is called hence his 
works will live after him. Who shall say 
that he hath not chosen the better part? 
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Grover A. Whalen, Now of Wanamaker’s 


The distinguished young native of Gotham who has made a brilliant career against obstacles and has 
become executive head of the world-famous Wanamaker institution in New York 


P me the most picturesque spot in 
New York, is at the corner of Eighth 
Street, showing Grace Church. 

It was a scene in Denman Thompson’s 

play, “Old Homestead,” and gave me my 

first glimpse of New York as a dream 
city “far away.” In this locality years ago, 

A. T. Stewart, the Irish immigrant lad, 

established the first great department store 

“up town.” A young merchant from Phil- 

adelphia passed that way and dreamed of 

becoming a successor of the “Merchant 

Prince” who had been offered a place in a 

President’s cabinet. Years later his ambi- 

tion was realized and he owned the store 

and made it a permanent landmark in New 

York, and like the first of the merchant 

princes, was to be honored with a place in 

the Cabinet of President Harrison. John 

Wanamaker was an institution, and his son, 

Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, has continued the 

great ideals of his father, whose memory 

he holds very dear. 

Visiting Wanamaker’s recently I found 
the management in active charge of a young 
man, friend and associate of Rodman Wan- 
amaker, Grover A. Whalen, Gothamite, busi- 
ness man, member of the best social cirélés, 
to whom belongs the honor of heading the 
official Reception Committee of Distin- 
guished Visitors, on behalf of Mayor 
Walker of the City of New York. To the 
millions or so remaining dwellers in Man- 
hattan, Mr. Whalen, attired in frock coat 
and silk hat, correctly and properly attired 
for the occasion, piloting the recently-ar- 
rived distinguished visitors about the city 
which Peter Stuyvesant bought from the 
Indians, is a familiar figure. Celebrities 
inevitably come in contact with the wel- 
come horizon of Grover Whalen upon ar- 
riving at the piers. Almost before he or 
she knows what is happening, the visitor 
finds him- or herself seated in the Whalen 
reception car, taking in the sights of New 
York City to the accompaniment of a run- 
ning fire of comment, historical, or other- 
wise, but always pointed and in good taste 
—a hospitality that is always modest and 
appropriate for whatever nationality. 

_ * ® 

After the tour of the city, which may in- 
clude a triumphal dash or parade up Fifth 
Avenue, the itinerary fitted to the wishes 
of the visitor, comes the raison d’etre of the 
trip—the visit to City Hall and the recep- 
tion by Mayor Walker. With this, Grover 
Whalen’s duty is done, but his undertaking 
seldom ends here. In public life a man of 
modern ways, a pattern of gentility, and an 
active member of the most exclusive clubs 
and other organizations of the city, in a 
more personal capacity Grover Whalen is 


the center of the nervous system of the 
Wanamaker Store in New York. 

If the visitor is in any sense a personage 
interesting to the general public, Mr. Whal- 
en manages to arrange an exhibition or 
reception of some sort in the Wanamaker 
store, to which the citizens of New York 
are invited. When Commander Byrd ar- 
rived in the city after his historic trip to 
the Pole, Grover Whalen met the members 


Grover A. Whalen, Chief Executive at Wanamaker’s, 
New York 


of his party, “showed” them the city, took 
them to City Hall, and then, as the piece de 
resistance of the reception, Rodman Wana- 
maker tendered the birdman a luncheon in 
the store, a feature of which, to the public, 
was the exhibition, in one of the show- 
rooms, of the plane in which Byrd made the 
never-to-be-forgotten flight. The Wana- 
maker store has a combination art gallery, 
museum of fine arts and palace of wonders 
of the world. 
* * a 

Trained in the conduct of so vast an en- 
terprise as the Wanamaker system by the 
founder, knowing men as Rodman Wan- 
amaker does, it was natural that he should 
make Grover A. Whalen, friend and associ- 


} 


ate, a member of the Wanamaker business 
family. 

Sixty-eight years ago Mr. John Wana- 
maker made the beginning of what has 
resulted in the present great establishments, 
with their many ramifications in the field 
of art, belles lettres and the intimate home 
life of the people. 

On April 8, 1861, less than a week before 
the first shot was fired in the great struggie 
which was to test the ability of a new na- 
tion to survive, the elder Wanamaker in- 
stituted his first move against the unfair 

_and antiquated methods of business then in 
vogue in Philadelphia and throughout the 
country. With Nathan Brown as a partner, 
Mr.-Wanamaker, at the age of twenty-two, 
opened “Oak Hall,” a clothing store for men 
and boys, at the corner of Sixty and Mar- 
ket Streets, Philadelphia. There was noth- 
ing pretentious about the new emporium. 
It was housed in a room thirty by eighty 
feet on the first floor of a six story building. 

To one older and less optimistic this 
might have appeared a daring project. The 
country was about to enter a war the dur- 
ation of which no one could foresee. Busi- 
ness conditions then were not what they 
might have been, and the opposition on the 
part of older and more experienced mer- 
chants was severe. 

* * * 


At the close of the first day’s business, 
the partners counted up the receipts. There 
was exactly $24.67 in the cash drawer. 
The manner in which this sum was utilized 
is an indication of the new-day spirit which 
imbued the two young business men. Of 
the $24.67 which they took in on the opening 
day, $24 was spent for advertising the day 
following, and the sixty odd cents was saved 
to make change. 

Of the business conditions at the time he 
embarked upon his first business adventure, 
Mr. Wanamaker wrote some time before 
his death: 

“Tn those days it was the custom to start 
work at six-thirty in the morning and keep 
on until seven or half past at night, except 
Saturdays, when stores closed from ten to 
ten-thirty at night. 

“There was no selling price for goods— 
there was an asking price, and the most 
persistent haggler bought the goods far 
below the unwary. 

“Seldom was cash paid for wages to the 
work-people making clothing. The general 
rule was a fortnightly settlement in gro- 
cery, coal or other orders on which the 
manufacturer had a percentage.” 

Some real thinking was done by those 
two young bidders for mercantile honors 
and profits, in those days when sales were 
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small and profits smaller. About the only 
things plentiful were ideas and plans. 

“Very boldly we swam out and made for 
four good landings: 

“1st. Cash payments on the spot to work 
people on completion of the work. 

“2nd. Shorter business days. 

“8rd. Not two prices—one price and only 
one. 

“4th. Taking back anything sold and re- 
turning the money.” 

Very early in their business career the 
two young partners began their service to 
the public which has since become so far- 
reaching. Before they were in business 
three months they were helping to equip 
soldiers going to the front. 

Then came the most trying months of 
the year, January, February and March, 
during which it was the custom for other 
merchants and their employees to take their 
winter rest, knowing that they could not 
survive the dull period if they were to fol- 
low the example set by their brother mer- 
chants, Wanamaker and Brown put their 
heads together and evolved a system of win- 
ter sales, the results of which they found 
more profitable than they had conceived. 

This policy of increasing sales during 
dull seasons by sharing profits was added 
to the Wanamaker system and became an 
integral part of it. 

The business prospered—much to the sur- 
prise of most other merchants who had 
seen for it but a short and harrowed ex- 
istence—and grew apace. Before long, 
larger quarters were necessary, and the 
overflow was at first taken care of in a sec- 
ond story room in the building adjoining. 

Almost simultaneously with the opening 
of the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 
John Wanamaker opened the doors of his 
Grand Depot—a new kind of store—on the 
site of the former terminal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, no small distance from the 
business center of the city. 

As the Centennial celebrated “liberty for 
the American Colonies in 1776,” so the new 
Wanamaker Store celebrated “freedom from 
the shackles of old, burdensome customs of 
business.” On the opening day thousands 
crowded the remodeled depot, and their re- 
marks showed their astonishment at the 
mammoth proportions to which the busi- 
ness started by Wanamaker and Brown in 
1861 had grown. 

Already known for its insistence on the 
very latest in women’s wear, the Wanamak- 
er store in October, 1877, announced “Lady- 
like costumes, cloaks, coats, and wraps from 
Paris, Berlin and elsewhere.” This was the 
first time Paris modistes and tailors had 
been represented in America in a large way, 
and it prefaced the present-day Wana- 
makerism of showing new fashions simul- 
taneously with their advent in foreign cap- 
itals. Today Wanamaker stores are con- 
sidered the fountain head of fashions in 
America. 

Wanamaker’s was the first store ever 
lighted by electricity and this innovation in 
illuminating lighted the way to full-page 
advertisements in the newspapers. As with 
everything to which John Wanamaker 
turned his attention, store advertising was 
changed from the old-fashioned sort that 
had been in use since Franklin’s day, to the 


Wanamaker style of real news, written in 
plain, straightforward language, and print- 
ed in clear, readable type. 

In 1881 came another innovation in re- 
tail merchandising—the addition to the 
Grand Depot of an Art Gallery. In 1883 
the actual value of the Wanamaker stock 
amounted to more than two million five 
hundred thousand dollars. Shortly after, 
the people began to call the store “Wana- 
maker’s” instead of the “Grand Depot.” 

On September 29, 1896 came an an- 
nouncement that “surprised the whole buy- 
ing and selling world.” What this announce- 


ment was may be judged from the following ~ 


excerpt from an editorial by Theodore 
Roosevelt, in The Outlook, 1910: 

“Here in the city (New York) on Broad- 
way, between Ninth and Tenth Streets, is a 
huge dry goods store. The business was 
originally started . . by an able mer- 
chant (A. T. Stewart). It prospered. Then 
he died, and certain other people took pos- 
session of it and tried to run the business. 
. The guiding intelligence at the top 
had changed. The business was run at a 
loss. It would surely have had to shut 
down, all the employees . . everybody 
would have been turned adrift, to infinite 
suffering, if it had not again changed hands 
and another business man (John Wana- 
maker) of capacity taken charge.” 

The old and famous A. T. Stewart busi- 
ness in New York had been bought and 
added to the Wanamaker system! 

In 1906 came the opening of the audi- 
torium in the New York store, and the 
building of the immense structure now con- 
nected with the original Stewart building 
by enclosed bridges and tunnels opened 
with a gala celebration. 

In 1910 John Wanamaker laid the key- 
stone of the Philadelphia structure. Upon 
this had been graven the words which have 
been so widely read and quoted: 

“Let those who follow me continue to 
build with the plumb of Honor, the level of 
Truth, and the square of Integrity, Edu- 
cation, Courtesy and Mutuality.” 

Meanwhile, Lewis Rodman Wanamaker, 
the son of the founder, had been growing to 
man’s estate. Born in Philadelphia, he was 
educated there and in Princeton and Har- 
vard. Upon completing his education, he 
was taken in hand by his father who taught 
him the business and trained him to follow 
in his own footsteps. Then, when John 
Wanamaker judged that his son had had 
his nose to the grindstone for a sufficient 
length of time, Rodman was allowed to take 
upon himself many of the responsibilities 
which had been his father’s. 

For ten years he was resident manager of 
the stores in Paris, and upon the death of 
his father, became executor of the estate, as 
well as that of his brother, Thomas Wana- 
maker and of James Gordon Bennett, the 
Consul General to Paraguay, and others. 
Entering public life, he was appointed or 
elected to many offices, city, state and na- 
tional. He has since been decorated by 
Great Britain, Belgium, France, Serbia, 
Venezuela and Italy. At the present time 
he is President of the Board of Trustees 
of Wanamaker Institute of Industries of 
Philadelphia, and a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Museum. 


Following those precepts that are so in- 
delibly carved into the stone of the Phila- 
delphia store, Rodman Wanamaker has been 
carrying on the business that was his 
father’s—the business of catering to the 
needs of the people, commercial and aes- 
thetic—the John Wanamaker policy. 

Reverencing everything connected with 
the work of his father, he reverences the 
stores which are, after all, the greatest 
monument to his ability and to his work. 
A loyal son in every sense of the word, 
when his mother was taken ill, just before 
her death, Mr. Wanamaker gave up his 
home in order to be with her, and with her 
he remained until the time of her death. 

“In every age and each decade there 
rises, head and shoulders above the scramb- 
ling throng, some strong man, firm of pur- 
pose, sure in his ideals, equipped with tal- 
ents and personality that mark him apart 
from the throng, and amid the thousands of 
unheeded failures these high examples of 
success stand out to renew our faith in 
Democracy. 

“One such striking example is—Grover 
A. Whalen, who . . left the service 
of the City to enter the field of Big Busi- 
ness, and who from holding some of the 
most important and constructive offices in 
the administration of the greatest city in 
the world, has now became Director of 
Executive Administration, and more re- 
cently promoted to General Manager of the 
great business founded by the late John 
Wanamaker and carried on by his son, Rod- 
man Wanamaker.” 

So is this conspicuous figure in the com« 
mercial, political and social life of New 
York City described by the chronicler of his 
accomplishments, Hector Fuller, in a mono- 
graph dedicated to him by a number of his 
friends and associates, entitled “The Hon- 
orable Grover A. Whalen—A High Example 
of the Accomplishment of the American 
Spirit.” 

There is romance galore in the uphill 
struggle to attain the heights from which 
Mr. Whalen now surveys the business 
realms of Gotham. While his companions 
slept, he, like the great figures described in 
Longfellow’s poem, was “toiling upward in 
the night.” 

* * * 

Born on the lower East Side, June 2, 
1886, the very day which saw the marriage 
of Grover Cleveland, President of the 
United States, the lusty infant, son of a 
good and life-long Democrat, was given the 
name of the then Chief Executive of the 
nation. Michael H. Whalen, father of 
Grover, was an engineer and general con- 
tractor, and he had certain notions with 
regard to education. As a result, his son 
was sent to the New York public schools, 
Of a studious disposition, his parents sent 
him to the DeWitt Clinton High School, 
the New York Law School, School of Com- 
merce and the Clason Point Military Acad- 
emy. It was here that he acquired the 
square-shouldered physique which makes 
him today so conspicuous a figure in the 
parades in Gotham which are never com- 
plete without his presence among the mar- 
shals. 

At the age of twenty, while still attend. 
ing school, Grover Whalen lost his father,. 
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and it became incumbent upon him.to re- 
sign his educational career and take upon 
himself the mantle of his father’s calling. 
His duties were grave ones for shoulders 
so young to bear. 

Young Whalen soon began to display 
those characteristics which have since made 
him one of the most conspicuous figures in 
New York. For the betterment of the com- 
munity, in 1916 young Whalen organized 
the Business Men’s League, and it was 
through his connection with this organiza- 
tion that he came to realize that little of 
value could be accomplished without the 
power of organization. This realization 
marked his entrance into the political af- 
fairs of Gotham. 

Backed as he was by the Business Men’s 
League of which Grover Whalen was one of 
the prime movers, it was but natural that 
upon his election to the Mayorality, Mayor 
Hylan should have officially recognized the 
work of Grover Whalen by appointing him 
Secretary to the Mayor. 

Six and a half years of the most earnest 
endeavor on the part of Mr. Whalen, for 
Greater New York he served successively 
as Secretary to the Mayor, Commissioner 
of Plant and Structures; Chairman of the 
Board of Purchase, Member of the New 
York State Bridge and Tunnel Commis- 
sion; Secretary, Mayor’s Committee of 
Homecoming Troops; Secretary of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Receptions to Dis- 
tinguished Guests, and Presiding Vice- 
Chairman of the Mayor’s Committee of 
Celebration of Silver Jubilee. Thus he had 
a wide opportunity for observing what was 
the need and what was going on in New 
York. Mr. Rodman Wanamaker served as 
Chairman of all these committees. 

“While he was always ready to accept re- 
sponsibility, he would never accept it with- 
out having first made a study of the prob- 
lems involved, and learning all there was to 
learn of the solution. When the Mayor of 
New York, less than a year and a half after 
he had appointed Mr. Whalen his Secre- 
tary, discovered the tremendous ability and 
energy there was behind the man, he be- 
gan to delegate to him larger and more 
important fields of operation—before be- 
ginning work in his new offices, Grover 
Whalen went abroad where, in the leading 
cities of Europe, he made intensive studies 
of municipal government, of port develop- 
ment and management, and especially of 


the problems of transportation and motor 
bus operation. 

“Within a year of his return he had or- 
ganized forty-six motor bus lines, carry- 
ing seventy-five million passengers on a 
five-cent fare. In 1920, when a strike on 
the surface lines of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit System threatened to tie up traffic, 
Commissioner Whalen was able to put into 
operation two thousand buses on twenty 
lines within the space of twenty-four hours. 

“In the matter of bus service as a modern 
solution of a great city’s transportation, 
Grover Whalen was a pioneer.” 

For four years he fought side by side 
with the Mayor of New York for vindica- 
tion of the city’s rights to provide for the 
transportation of its people. He demon- 
strated that this enterprise would not only 
maintain a five-cent fare, but would also 
return such profits to the municipality as 
would enable a marked reduction of taxa- 
tion to be put into effect. 

He provided bridges and roads to relieve 
the knotty vehicular problem, and recog- 
nized the municipal ferry system and en- 
larged its scope until today the “white 
fleet” is the pride of the harbor. 

One of Mr. Whalen’s finest bits of con- 
structive work for the city was the crea- 
tion of the Bureau of Design, which ren- 
dered effective engineering assistance to 
the Department of Street Cleaning. In- 
cineration of waste was substituted for 
dumping, and this has proved so successful 
that it is only a question of a short time 
before dumping at sea will become obsolete, 
and cleaner bathing beaches up and down 
the coast will result. 

As Presiding Vice-Chairman of the May- 
or’s Committee on Receptions to Distin- 
guished Guests, it was his task to extend 
the hand of greeting and good-will to such 
notable leaders in the world’s affairs as 
Presidents of the United States, Wilson, 
Harding and Coolidge. He received the 
King and Queen of Belgium at the city’s 
gates; he greeted the Prince of Wales, he 
welcomed General Pershing, Marshal Foch, 
General Diaz, the British Admiral, Beatty, 
the French General, Gourand, the Presi- 
dents of Venezuela and of Brazil, Premier 
Clemenceau, former Prime Minister Lloyd 
George, former Prime Minister Viviani, the 
Cardinals Mercier, Hayes and Mundelin, 
Queen Marie of Roumania, and other fig- 
ures of international fame. 


‘time. 


It was Grover Whalen who organized the 
Silver Jubilee celebration of the city of 
New York, of which Rodman Wanamaker 
was Chairman, and William H. Woodin, 
President of the American Car and Foun- 
dry Company, was Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. When court action 
was brought to restrain him from using the 
funds of the city, the committee called upon 
the people for support with the result that 
half a million dollars was subscribed in no 
But Grover Whalen found his great- 
est vindication in the fact that the courts 
later held that the celebration was a legiti- 
mate purpose of the City and that its costs 
might be charged against it. The celebra- 
tion, however, returned a profit. 


Much as he wanted to enter the world of 
Big Business, through the opportunity cre- 
ated by his friend, Rodman Wanamaker, 
Grover Whalen, associated so long with 
the destinies of the city, found it difficult 
to break his old associations. 


“As you well know, I have always con- 
sidered public office as a public trust. [ 
have weighed very carefully my obligation 
and my responsibility to His Honor, the 
Mayor, to the public, and to my family. In 
justice to those who are near and dear t» 
me and who are dependent upon my efforts, 
I have decided to terminate my service with 
the City on July first and I accept your 
kind offer to become associated with the 
Wanamaker Institution on that date.” 


So there entered the Wanamaker organ- 
ganization, one of the Big Business con- 
cerns, an executive capable of continuing on 
the.work which has been so successfully car- 
ried on since the day when John Wanamaker 
opened the doors of the Oak Hall clothing 
store, and put into effect the policy which 
was to revolutionize the retail merchandis- 
ing business of America and be reflected 
in merchandising in every outpost of the 
civilized world. 

The motto of the Wanamaker System is 
not only engraved upon the cornice of the 
new Philadelphia store, but upon the char- 
acter of Grover Whalen, as well as in the 
minds of those who contribute to the Wan- 
amaker organization, glorifying the Busi- 
ness Genius of the age: 

“Let those who follow me continue to 
build with the plumb of Honor, the level of 
Truth, and the square of Integrity, Edu- 
cation, Courtesy and Mutuality.” 
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The Poetic Spirit 
of Lincoln Continued from page 247 


for throwing the country into war, had failed 
utterly of its intended effect, probably because 
of its trimming partisan tone. In 1854 he was 
relieved of the trammels of party, the Whigs 
having gone tosmash. Anti-slavery had become 
a great moral movement, and he was drawn into 
its current. Almost at once he became its 
Western leader. His speech against the Repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise which had been effected 
by his inveterate antagonist, Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas, was his first classic achievement in ar- 
gumentative oratory. While in the greater 
aspect of artistic composition, the form of the 
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address as a whole, his master was Euclid, in 
minor points the influence of Shakespeare, of 
whom Lincoln had become a great reader, was 
apparent, as indicated by a quotation from the 
dramatist, and an application to Senator Doug- 
las of the scene of Lady Macbeth trying to wash 
out the indelible stain upon her hand. Also the 
Bible was the source of strong and telling phrases 
and figures of speech. Thus he denominated 
slavery as “the great Behemoth of danger,” and 
asked, “shall the strong grip of the nation be 
loosened upon him, to intrust him to the hands of 
his feeble keepers?” 

And, in the following passage, characteristic of 
the new Lincoln, I think that either Shakespeare 
and the Bible had combined to inspire him with 
graphic description of character and moral indig- 
nation, or they enforced these native powers. 

‘Again, you have among you a sneaking indi- 
Vidual of the class of native tyrants known as the 
‘Slave-Dealer.’ He watches your necessities, and 
crawls up to buy your slave at a speculative 


ba 








price. If you cannot help it, you sell to him; 
but if you can help it, you drive him from your 
door. You despise him utterly. You do not 
recognize him as a friend, or even as an honest 
man. Your children must not play with his; 
they may rollick freely with the little negroes, 
but not with the slave-dealer’s children. If you 
are obliged to deal with him you try to get 
through the job without so much as touching 
him. It is common with you to join hands with 
the man you meet, but with the slave-dealer you 
avoid the ceremony—instinctively shrinking 
from the snaky contact.” 

Of Lincoln’s critical appreciation of Shakes- 
neare, Frank B. Carpenter, the artist of the 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 





tion,” writes in his “Six Months at the White 
House with Abraham Lincoln’’ as follows: 
“Presently the conversation turned upon 
Shakespeare, of whom it is well known Mr. Lin- 
coln was very fond. He once remarked, ‘It mat- 
ters not to me whether Shakespeare be well or ill 
acted; with him the thought suffices.’ Edwin 
Booth was playing an engagement at this time at 
Grover’s Theatre. He had been announced for 
the coming evening in his famous part of Hamlet. 
The President had never witnessed his represen- 
tation of this character, and he proposed being 
present. The mention of this play, which I 
afterward learned had at all times a peculiar 
charm for Mr. Lincoln’s mind, waked up a train 
of thought I was not prepared for. Said he— 
and his words have often returned to me with a 
sad interest since his own assassination— “There 
is one passage of the play of “Hamlet” which is 
very apt to be slurred over by the actor, or 
omitted altogether, which seems to me the 
choicest part of the play. It is the soliloquy of 


the King, after the murder. It always struck me 
as one of the finest touches of nature in the 
world.’ 

“Then, throwing himself into the very spirit 
of the scene, he took up the words: — 


“O my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon 't, 
A brother murder! — Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offence; 
And what’s in prayer but this twofold force 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardoned, being down? Then I'll look up; 
My fault is past. But O what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder?— 
That cannot be; since I am still possessed 
Of those effects for which I did the murder,— 
My crown, my own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardoned and retain the offence? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law; but ’tis not so above. 
There is no shuffling; there the action lies 
In its true nature; and we ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. What then? What rests? 
Try what repentance can; what can it not? 
Yet what can it when one cannot repent? 
O wretched state! O bosom black as death! 
O bruised soul that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged! Help, angels, make assay! 
Bow, stubborn knees! And heart with strings of 
steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe! 
All may be well!” 





“He repeated this entire passage from memory, 
with a feeling and appreciation unsurpassed by 
anything I ever witnessed upon the stage. Re- 
maining in thought for a few moments, he con- 
tinued: — 

““*The opening of the play of ‘King Richard 
the Third’”’ seems to me often entirely misappre- 
hended. It is quite common for an actor to 
come upon the stage, and, in a sophomoric style, 
to begin with a flourish: — 

“Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 


And all the clouds that lowered upon our house, 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.”’ 


** ‘Now,’ said he, ‘this is all wrong. Richard, you 
remember, had been, and was then plotting the 
destruction of his brothers, to make room for him- 
self. Outwardly, the most loyal to the newly 
crowned king, secretly he could scarcely contain 
his impatience at the obstacles still in the way of 
his own elevation. He appears upon the stage, 
just after the crowning of Edward, burning with 
repressed hate and jealousy. The prologue is 
the utterance of the most intense bitterness and 
satire.’ Then, unconsciously assuming the char- 
acter, Mr. Lincoln repeated, also from memory, 
Richard’s soliloquy, rendering it with a degree of 
force and power that made it seem like a new 
creation to me. Though familiar with the pas- 
sage from boyhood, I can truly say that never 
till that moment had I fully appreciated its spirit. 
I could not refrain from laying down my palette 
and brushes, and applauding heartily upon his 
conclusion, saying, at the same time, half in 
earnest, that I was not sure but that he had made 
a mistake in the choice of a profession, consid- 
erably, as may be imagined, to his amusement. 
Mr. Sinclair has since repeatedly said to me that 
he never heard these choice passages of Shakes- 
peare rendered with more effect by the most 
famous of modern actors.” 

Lincoln’s sense of the classic phrase seems to 
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have been native with him, for we find it in his 
earliest utterances. Such a phrase appears in 
homely proverbial form in his first speech: ‘““My 
politics are short and sweet, like the old woman’s 
dance.” Impaired in rhythm of thought and 
sound by an awkward, though logical, paren- 
thetical expression, another phrase stands out in 
a “spread-eagle’’ passage from his first formal 
address, that on ‘‘The Perpetuation of Our Politi- 
cal Institutions.” 

“All the armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
combined, with all the treasure of earth (our own 
excepted) in its military chest, with a Bonaparte 
for a commander, could not by force take a drink 
from the Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge 
in a trial of a thousand years.” 

And in a eulogy on Washington, Lincoln early 
achieved a line which in phonetic quality, rhetori- 
cal figure and rhythmic cadence is pure poetry, 
though not of an exceptional order: 

“In solemn awe we pronounce the name, and 
in its naked deathless splendor leave it shining 
on.” 

In an article entitled ‘“Lincoln’s Literary Ex- 
periments,”’ by John G. Nicolay, one of Lincoln’s 
two private secretaries, which was publisned in 
the Century Magazine for April, 1894, are repro- 
duced Lincoln’s notes of one lyceum lecture on 
“Niagara Falls,” and the text of another on 
“Discoveries, Inventions and Improvements.” 
These, however, detract, if anything, from Lin- 
coln’s reputation as a writer, for in choice of 
subjects and in style of treatment there is seen an 
almost discreditable stooping of a man of genius, 
even in his function of teacher, to the low popular 
taste of the West at the time. In the first lec- 


ture Lincoln presented the statistics of the water 
power of Niagara Falls for each minute, and led 
his hearers from this base to the “‘contemplation 


of the vast power the sun is constantly exerting 
in the quiet, noiseless operation of lifting water 
up to be rained down again.” Yet at this point 
he stopped short of his duty as an educator, for 
he made no suggestion as to the utilization of this 
power. He was satisfied with giving the people 
what they had come for—the pleasant excitation 
of a mental faculty, that of the imagination in its 
primary form of wonder at the grandeur of the 
material universe. In short, he was acting as a 
mere entertainer—as so many of our public men 
do now at “Chautauquas.” 

In the second lecture he performed this func- 
tion in a still more discreditable manner, by 
catering to the unworthy demand of his hearers 
for obvious and familiar humorous conceptions, 
to grasp which would cause them no mental 
exertion. Thus, in speaking of the inventions 
of the locomotive and telegraph, already old 
enough for the first inevitable similitudes and 
jocose remarks about them to be current, he 
said: 

“The iron horse is panting and impatient to 
carry him (man) everywhere in no time; and 
the lightning stands ready harnessed to take and 
bring his tidings in a trifle less than no time.” 

This reveals Lincoln’s taste for the character- 
istic American humor of exaggeration, which was 
later to afford him relief from the stress and 
strain of his duties as President in the works of 
“Petroleum V. Nasby” and “Artemus Ward,” 
writers, however, with a quaint originality which 
lifted them and their admirers above the plane 
of humorous composition and appreciation of the 
preceding decade. Indeed, Lincoln developed 
his own power of witty expression to a degree 
excelling that of the writers he admired, and in 
quality of product, if not in quantity (for the 
greater part of the ‘‘funny stories”’ attributed to 
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him, thank heaven, are apocryphal) he stands 
in the front rank of the American humorists of 
his generation. 

And as the poet and the wit are near akin 
through this common appeal to the imagination, 
Lincoln, had he overcorre the obsession of melan- 
choly in his nature which was the mood in which 
he resorted to poetry, and which early limited 
his taste for it to verse of a sad and reflective 
kind, might have becorre a literary craftsman 
of the order of Holmes, whose poetry in the main 
was bright and joyous, and, even when he occa- 
sionally touched upon such subjects as death, 
was, as we have seen, informed with inspiring 
Hellenic beauty rather than depressing Hebraic 
moralization. It was in his sad moments, says 
Henry C. Whitney, that the mind of Lincoln 





President Lincoln, from a photograph when 
he appointed General U. S. Grant Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army in 1864 


“sravitated toward the weird, sombre and mys- 
tical. In his normal and tranquil state of mind, 
‘The Last Leaf,’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes, was 
his favorite” (poem). It was Lincoln’s happy 
lot to rise in the realm of oratory by the power of 
his poetic spirit higher than any American, save 
probably Emerson, has done in other fields of 
literature. On the theme of slavery, where his 
unerring moral sense had free sway, he became 
our supreme orator, transcending even Webster 
in grandeur of thought and beauty of its expres- 
sion. His periods are not as sonorous as the 
Olympian New England orator’s, but their ac- 
cents will reach as far and resound even longer by 
the carrying and sustaining power of the ideas 
which they express. Indeed, it is on the wings 
supplied by Lincoln that Webster’s most signifi- 
cant conception, that of the nature of the Con- 
stitution, is even now borne along, because of the 
uplifting ideality which Lincoln gave it by more 
broadly applying it to the nation itself as an 
exemplar and preserver to the world of ideal 
government. 

Webster said: “It is, sir, the people’s Consti- 
tution, the people’s Government; made for the 
people; made by the feople; and answerable to 
the people.” 

This he made the thesis for an argument which 
was to be followed by a magnificent peroration 
ending with a sentiment, calculated for use as a 
toast at political banquets, and as a patriotic 
slogan: ‘Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable!”’ 


Lincoln, with purer taste, the expression of 
which, be it said to Webster’s credit, had been 
made possible by the acceptance of the earlier 
statesman’s contention, assumed the thesis as 
placed beyond all controversy, and, making it 
the exhortation of his speech, gave to it the char- 
acter of a sacred adjuration: “That we here 
highly resolve * * * that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

Another example of Lincoln’s ability to im- 
prove the composition of another writer is the 
closing paragraph of his first inaugural address. 
The President-elect had submitted the manu- 
script of this most important speech, which would 
be universally scrutinized to find what policy 
he would adopt toward the seceded States, to 
Seward, his chosen Secretary of State, for criti- 
cism and suggestion. Mr. Seward approved the 
argument, but advised the addition of a closing 
paragraph “to meet and remove prejudice and 
passion in the South; and despondency in the 
East.” He submitted two paragraphs of his own 
as alternative models. The second was in that 
poetic vein which occasionally cropped out in 
Seward’s speeches, and over which Lincoln on 
better acquaintance was wont good-naturedly to 
rally him. It is evidence of Lincoln’s predilec- 
tion for poetic language, at least at the close of a 
speech, that he adopted the latter paragraph. 
It ran: 

“T close. We are not, we must not be, aliens 
or enemies, but fellow-countrymen and brethren. 
Although passion has strained our bonds of 
affection too hardly, they must not, I am sure 
they will not, be broken. The mystic chords 
which, proceeding from so many battlefields and 
so many patriot graves, pass through all the 
hearts and all the hearths in this broad continent 
of ours, will yet again harmonize in their ancient 
music when breathed upon by the guardian 
angel of the nation.” 

Lincoln, by deft touches which reveal a literary 
taste beyond that of any statesman of his time, 
indeed beyond that which he himself had yet 
exhibited, transformed this passage into his 
peroration. His emendations were largely in 
the way of excision of unnecessary phrases, reso- 
lution of sentences broken in construction into 
several shorter, more direct ones, and change of 
general and vague terms in rhetorical figure to 
concrete and picturesque words. He wrote: 

“T am loth to close. We are not enemies, but 
friends. We must not be enemies. Though pas- 
sion may have strained, it must not break our 
bonds of affection. The mystic chords of mem- 
ory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
of the Union when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.”’ 

The second inaugural address, coming so 
shortly before the President’s death, formed un- 
intentionally his farewell address. It has the 
spirit and tone of prophecy. The Bible, in 
thought and expression, was its inspiration. The 
first two of its three paragraphs ring like a chap- 
ter from Isaiah, chief of the poet seers of old. 
The concluding paragraph is an apostolic hene- 
diction such as Paul or John might have delivered. 

“With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right as God gives us tO 
see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds: to 
care for him who shall have borne the baitle, 
and for his widow and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasiing 
peace among ourselves, and with all nations. ’ 
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-Zuloaga in his Home Studio 


The master artist of Spain who revived an interest in El Greco—his painting now a popular vogue 


HERE was a welcome in the voice of 

Ignacio Zuloaga over the phone speak- 
ing English and asking about friends in 
New York and Florida. He had that fa- 
miliarity with colloquialisms which inva- 
riably distinguishes the foreigner who has 
been in America from one who has not 
come in contact with Mr. Bell’s American 
trumpet. First there was the cheery sta- 
catto “hello,” that always implies an ex- 
plosive exclamation point. He could use 
with effect the affirmative “U-huh” or the 
negative “Unc-huh” of a mid-westerner, and 
had an “idear” when he heard Bostonese, 
nor had he forgotten the “I reckon, you all” 
he heard in the sunny south of our own 
United States of America. The conversa- 
tion continued and the invitation to “come 
quick, and not put off a dinner when you 
are welcome again,” indicated Zuloaga zest. 
“Do as you do in America, what you say, 
‘Get a move on yourself’.” 

The home-studio, christened “Santiago,” 
is located at Zumaya. From the moment of 
arrival we enjoyed the warmth of a real 
Spanish welcome. In the enchantment of 
his beautiful estate, with its wide stretch 
of beach and promenade under the stately 
silhouetted cliffs, it seemed a fitting re- 
treat for the master artist of Spain. 

Inside and out of the house was an atmos- 
phere and the feeling of a Basque home. A 
cheering blaze in the fireplace of the living 
room suggested how universal is the ideal 
of a hearthstone as the central motif in 
planning a home. The artist jocularly wel- 
comed us in his own native Basque lan- 
guage, spoken by few. After a sumptuous 
Spanish dinner, when the tall glasses which 
stood in stately array were re-filled gener- 
ously, he proposed a toast to America and 
the friends overseas. 

Sitting on a cot decked with old embroid- 
ered shawls in the great master’s private 
studio, we turned from talk of people to 
etchings and while discussing etchings, 
Zuloaga went to one corner of the studio 
and from a mass of paintings selected a 
lithograph which the late George Bellows 
had presented to him. 

“Look at the solidity of the figures, the 
masses of black which he used. Quite amus- 
ing the way he handled the litho crayon.” 
He went on, “I was at the hospital, at his 
death bed. What a pity to lose an artist of 
his calibre. Bellows was a true artist!” 

In another corner of his studio was a 
large canvas of light gray, about ten by 
twelve feet square, upon which was the 
charcoaled outline of Zuloaga’s latest paint- 
ing. Drawn in deliberate strokes were the 
figures of the most famous Spaniards of 
today admiring an El Greco masterpiece. 








in America and Europe. He never studied art in a school 


Here is where Zuloaga again reveals his 
deep admiration for El Greco’s work, for 
the copy of the old master’s picture which 
he was including in his portrait covered 


takes two days’ donkey ride over wearisome, 
untraveled roads to reach the drawbridge.” 

Rising to his full height, the magnetism 
and forcefulness of his conversation rivets 





Tile roofed houses at the port of San Sebastian 


fully half the entire canvas. Speaking of 
the master he said, “If El Greco was as 
mad as they say he was, I am willing to go 
crazy also if I can match his art.” 

A process of thoughtful preparation pre- 
cedes the actual work. Zuloaga ponders 
deeply every detail, and when his mental 
pattern is clear, attacks his canvas with con- 
fidence. When the outlines in charcoal are 
completed, he applies the pigment with a 
resolute hand in a decisive method, leaving 
nothing to chance. There are no surprises 
—no accidents—fortunate or otherwise. 

Traveling about to study types and 
scenes, he does not carry with him brushes 
and tubes; there is no easel or canvas in 
sight. In a small notebook is transcribed 
the suggestions which he afterwards trans- 
mits into line, form and color. These writ- 
ten sketches merely serve to recall impres- 
sions that might otherwise become foggy 
or entirely effaced. 

With a dreamy look in his face he sat in 
a XIV Century chair and looked into the 
fire. “I have just purchased a castle for 
my new studio, one tower of which soars 
three hundred feet into the sky.” He gave 
a description of this old castle near Madrid, 
with its picturesque drawbridge and moat. 

“T have so many visitors here in Zumaya, 
I have selected this castle as a retreat. I’ve 
told no one of its whereabouts—in fact, it 


the attention. “You must see one of my 
early etchings,” he concluded, as he strode 
toward the door of an adjoining room. 
Pushing it open, he stopped short, with an 
exclamation of amazement and agony on 
his face and pushed through the room and 
on up the stairs hastily. 

What could have happened? 

Through the door the tragedy was re- 
vealed. The whole room was dripping with 
oil from the heavy rafters. Large canvases 
constituting half of his life’s work, were 
being submerged in the black dripping 
liquid. I took off my coat and worked like 
a demon to rescue the treasured canvases 
from the threatened total destruction. 

“Don’t ruin your clothes. The oil will 
not harm the paintings,” exclaimed Zuloaga 
at the head of the stairs as he slowly de- 
scended, wiping his oily hands with a 
stained Paisly shawl. 

“What a pity! What a pity!” he kept 
saying, as he looked upon the paintings and 
the oozing supply of painting oil which he 
had been curing over a period of eight years 
in a large barrel. The torrid Spanish sun 
had burst open the barrel on the floor above. 
Four costumes which Belmonte, the bull 
fighter, had presented to Zuloaga, and which 
he was using for his latest painting, were 
ruined, as well as many shawls and gowns. 
The servant arrived soon after to clear 
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away the debris, and Zulaoga remained 
throughout it all the courteous and charm- 
ing host. 


His studio contains a chapel where a life- 
size figure of the Mater Dolorosa, with tears 
in her eyes, glistening in the shadows, al- 
most takes one’s breath away. Many orig- 
inals of El Greco are hung in an inner 
chamber, where one finds the very atmos- 
phere in which the masters painted. When 
asked if he intended to go back to America 
some day, Zuloaga smiled wistfully and 
looked through a window toward the sea. 

“T think never,” he answered. “That is 
a magnificent land. I love the people there. 
They were good friends to me. And what 
is even more to an artist, they liked my 
pictures. But I shall never see them again 
because,” he added with childlike simplicity, 
“I get far too sea-seeck.” 

What about the man Zuloaga—born at 
Eibar in the province of Guipuzcoa on July 
26, 1870? His father, grandfather, and 
great grandfather all devoted themselves 
to ornamental metal work. Young Zuloaga, 
however, decided to forsake the forge and 
devote his life to painting. 
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New homes on the 
Avenda de Palerma, 
Seville 


Illustration 
from 
“Vivid Spain” 


A stately mansion in 
modern Seville 


Illustration 
from 
“Vivid Spain” 


A new Moorish 
apartment house 
in Seville 
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from 
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On a visit to Madrid, he chanced to see 
the paintings of El Greco, Velasquez, and 
Goya. This incident turned the tide, and at 
eighteen the future painter departed for 
Rome to seek inspiration and guidance. 
After several years of bitter struggle he 
returned, empty of pocket and results. Here 
he found it impossible to support himself 
with his brush and became in turn a book- 
keeper, a dealer in antiques, and a profes- 
sional bull fighter. At twenty-eight he 
finally received recognition as an artist of 
international repute. His recent exhibition 
in New York City was enthusiastically wel- 
comed. Four of his pictures sold for $100,- 
000 during the private exhibition at the 
Reinhardt galleries. Three of his paintings 
were purchased by Governor Alvan T. 
Fuller, of Massachusetts, for $75,000. 

Yet the master, Zuloaga, never set foot 
inside an art school! 

“All I ever knew of the Beaux Arts was 
the view I had of it from the windows of 
the Louvre. To learn anatomy I read no 
textbooks. I had doctor friends in Paris. 
Frequently they smuggled me into an oper- 
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ating room at the hospital. That was the 
way I studied the human body. It is a 
good way, is it not?” 

From the first, he drew with vigor and 
decision, thoroughly conscious of the des- 
tiny and fame that was to come to him. 


At the Motor Boat 
Show Continued from page 248 


crafts is shown by the fact that Wana- 
maker’s Department store placed a sample 
boat on exhibition and has sold seven of 
them of various sizes. Other notable pur- 
chasers have been: E. A. Bardol, formerly 
General Manager of F. W. Woolworth 
Stores; Perley Barbour, Mayor of Quincy, 
Mass.; W. H. Dane, Member N. Y. Stock 
Exchange; Douglas Rigney, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Grebe Radio Corporation; Mrs. 
Rose H. Fullon of Fisher’s Island, Water- 
bury, Conn., and others. 

Indeed today, these cruisers are to be 
seen in the waters of the Pacific, on the 
Great Lakes and are an integral part of the 
pleasure life of the Florida coast resorts. 
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MYSTERIOUS, INDEED 


“Seen any mysterious strangers around 
here lately?’ casually inquired the detective 
from the city. 

“Waal,” answered Uncle Eben, “‘there 
was a feller over to town with the circus last 
week what took 2 pair o° rabbits out o my 
whiskers.” 

* * * 


JIMMY KNEW ABOUT SWIMMING 


Jimmy giggled when the teacher read the 
story of the man who swam the Tiber three 
times before breakfast. 

“You don't doubt the story, do you?” 
asked his teacher. 

“No, but why didn’t he swim it four 
times,"’ asked Jimmy, “‘and get back to the 
side where his clothes were?” 

* * * 


TIMID 


Mr. Goodwin—What's your real objec- 
tion to taking a bath?” 

Soiled David—You see, mister, I'm so 
delicate dat if I even git near de water I 


shrink. 
* * * 


MAKING HIMSELF USEFUL 


“Henry,” said his employer sternly, “you 
didn’t expect me back this morning?” 

“No, sir,”’ said Henry. 

“I suppose you are aware that when I 
came in I caught you kissing the stenog- 
rapher?”” And his employer glared at him 
angrily. 

“Yes, sir.” replied Henry, without blush- 
ing, “but if you remember, sir, you told me 
to be sure and do all your work while you 


were away.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger 


* *% * 


HER SPECIALTY 


Maggie—She always plays safe in the 
game of love. 
Nora—What do you mean? 
Maggie—She never turns a fellow down 
until she gets the engagement ring. 
* * x 


There is one favor I ask of Fate before I 
shuffle off this mortal coil. That is to meet 
a real, live nigger named “Rastus.” 

* * * 


TESTIMONIAL 

“Your medicine has helped me wonder- 
fully,” wrote the grateful woman. “A 
month ago | could not spank the baby, and 
now I am able to thrash my husband. 
Heaven bless you!” 

* * * 

Doctor—You have been at death's door 
and only your strong constitution saved you. 

Patient—Kindly remember that when you 
send in your bill, Doctor. 


“Why didn’t you send your man to mend 
my electric bell?” 

“IT did, Madam, but as he rang three 
times and got.no answer, my man decided 
there was nobody home.” 


—Wall Street Journal. 


* * * 


A horse trader was trying to show off a 
wind-broken nag to a prospective victim, 
trotting him up and down the road. “And 
hasn't he a fine coat?’ said the trader en- 
thusiastically, as he patted the animal's 
back. 

“Oh, his coat’s all right,’ replied the pros- 
pect, “but I don't like his short pants.” 

—Troy Times. 
* * * 

Old Lady—Oh, Mr. Moses, I am in such 
trouble. I'm so glad to see you. Do tell 
me the name of a Hebrew king in three let- 
ters, the middle one of which is “‘R.”’ 


—London Humorist. 
* * * 


Rolle—We are going to live in a better 
neighborhood after this. 
Moore (next door)—So are we. 
Rolle—Why, are you going to move, too? 
Moore—No, we're staying here. 
—London Answers. 
* * * 


Fred—It is said that paper can be used 
effectively in keeping a person warm. 

Ned—Yes, I remember a 30-day note once 
kept me in a sweat for a month. 


—Forbes Magazine. 


* * * 


Mother (telling fairy stories)—Once upon 
a time— 

Little Boy—Mummy, do fairy tales al- 
ways begin like that? 

Mother—No, darling; sometines they 
begin, ““Awfully sorry, my dear, to have 
been detained at the office again tonight.” 

—Easton News-Ledger. 


* * *” 


Cannibal Chief—Have you anything to 
say before we eat you? 
Victim—May I be permitted to offer a 
few arguments in favor of a vegetarian diet? 
—Turin Sigaretta. 
* * * 


Business Man (to applicant)—I am in- 
clined to give you the position if you under- 
stand double entry bookkeeping. 

Applicant—I do that! Why, at my last 
place I had to do a triple-double-entry—a 
set for the active partner, showing the real 
profit, a set for the sleeping partner, showing 
small profits, and a set for the income tax 
officials, showing no profits. 


—Stillson Zenith. 


STYLES IN THE HEREAFTER 


A revival was raging in a Virginia colored 
church. The fruits had been considerable. 
One obdurate soul, however, resisted the 
efforts of the Elder. Called to account for 
his reluctance, he replied: 

“Yo' see how it is, Elder. I’se got a 
problem. I don’t see how ‘Ise gwine git 
mah shirt on ovah mah wings when I gits to 
Glory.” 

“Dat ain't yo problem,” retorted the 
exhorter promptly. ‘Yo’ problem is how 
is yO gwine get yo hat on ovah yo’ horns.” 

* ~ * 

1 lla you spent all your life in 
jail? 

Jake—Not ‘xactly, yo’ honor. 
my little vacations to res’ up in. 

—Country Gentleman. 
* * * 


Ah’s had 


Well-meaning Inquirer (after accident)— 
Have they sent for a doctor yet? 
—— “Twas a doctor who ran over 

im. 

W-m. I.—Really! How fortunate! 

—Lewiston Daily News. 
* * * 


Limb of the Law—Yer pinched for speed- 
ing! 

Sweet Young Thing—Why, officer, you 
can't arrest me. This isn’t my car and I 
haven't any operator's license. 


—Stanford Chaparral. 


* * * 


“So Bliggins spoke at the banquet last 
night. What sort of a speaker is he?” 
“Bliggins is one of those fellows who start 
by saying they didn't expect to be called on, 
and then proceed to demonstrate that they 
can't be called off.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


* * * 


“| haven't seen your husband lately. 
What took him off so suddenly?” 
“Seizure!” 
“What? Heart?” 
“No. Police!” 
—London Humorist. 
* * * 


“Would you like to go with me to the 
apiary this afternoon?” 

“Yes, my dear boy. I've always adored 
monkeys.” 


—Yale Record. 


* * * 


Quartet of Retailers—Say, but if this isn’t 
nerve! Here the government is asking us 
to fight against the high cost of living, when 
that's just what we thrive on. 


—Paris Ruy Blas. 
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OUR BEAUTIFUL LANGUAGE 


A boy who swims may saw he's swum, 
but milk is skimmed and seldom skum, and 
nails you trim, they are not trum. 

When words you speak, these words are 
spoken, but a nose is tweaked and can't be 
twoken, and what you seek is seldom soken. 

If we forget, then we've forgotten, but 
things we wet are never wotten, and houses 
let cannot be lotten. 

The goods one sells are always sold, but 
fears dispelled are not dispoled, nor what 
you smell is never smoled. 

When young, a top you oft saw spun, but 
did not see a grin Oer grun, or a potato 
nearly skun. 

* — 

Two elderly men, both extremely deaf, 
met on a country road. Dave had a fishing 
pole in his wagon. When he saw his friend 
Jim, he stopped the horse. “‘Goin’ fishin?” 
shouted Jim. 

“No,” Dave replied. “I'm goin’ fishin’.” 

“Oh,” said Jim, “I thought mebbe you 
was goin’ fishin’.”” 

—Country Gentleman. 


* x ” 


She—Yes, you married me because I had 
money. 
He—No, it was because I didn’t have any. 
—Paris Rire. 
* * x 


1st Man—What, have you taken to wear- 
ing glasses? 
2nd Man—Yes; I did so many cross-word 
puzzles that one eye got to seeing vertical 
and the other horizontal. 
— Judge. 


Employer (to applicant)—Are you com- 
petent to be night watchman in this factory? 

Applicant—Oh, yes; I'm a light sleeper 
and | almost always wake up after anything 
has happened. 


* * 


—Madrid Buen Humor. 
* * * 
“What's the excitement in the congres- 
sional library? 
“Seems a congressman wandered in. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


* * * 


Son—lIs it true about the ass disguising 
himself with a lion's skin? 

Father—So the fable goes; but now the 
colleges do it with a sheep skin. 

—Bison 
A & * 

One of the fruit-stall men in the city mar- 
ket was striving hard to add a few cents to 
the total of his sales. 

“We've got some fine alligator pears,” he 
suggested. 

“Silly.” laughed the very, very young 
housewife. “We don't even keep a gold- 
fish.” 


—Houston Post. 
* 


x * 


“Annie,” called her mistress, “‘just come 
into the dining room a moment. Now look 
at this. Watch me. I can write my name 
in the dust on this table.” 

Annie grinned. “It sure must be a grand 
thing,’ she said, “to have a eddication.” 


—0O. B. Bulletin. 


EX—ACTLY 


Sam—*What am you doin’ now?” 
Bo—"'I'se an exporter.” 

“An exporter?” 

“Yep, the sleeping car company just fired 


me. 
* * * 


He—Didn't you see me down town last 
night? I saw you twice. 
She—No, I never notice people in that 


condition. 
—Minnesota Ski-U-Mah. 


* * * 


“Gosh, you're dumb. Why don't you 
get an encyclopedia? “ 
The pedals hurt my feet.” 
—Wesleyan Wasp. 


* * * 


Prof.—Who was Homer? 
Stude—The guy Babe Ruth made famous. 
A A A 
A little moonlight now and then 
Marries off the best of men. 
—Harvard Lampoon 
* * * 


Little Girl—Mother, what did you do 
when a boy first kissed you? 
Mother—Never mind. 
Little Girl (later)—I did the same thing, 
mother. 
—Selected. 


* * 


Hubby—How have you managed to teach 
our cook to get up so early in the morning? 
Wifey—I didn't do anything; the milk- 
man is her sweetheart now. 
Paris Ruy Blas. 
* 


* * 


“Oh, John, just look at the vegetables— 
aren't they nice and fresh?’ exclaimed the 
wife of a man who stopped his car in front of 
a farmer's roadside stand. Then to the boy 
selling the stuff: “How fresh everything you 
have is, sonny!” 

“Yes,ma'am. Ye see, Pop brings it from 
the city market ev'ry morning regular.” 

—Everybody's Magazine. 


* * * 


Husband (to wife)—I've been out half the 
day trying to collect money, and I’m wild 
enough to break the furniture. It beats me 
how some men will put off and put off. A 
man who owes money and won't pay it isn't 
fit to associate— 

Servant (opening the door)—The milk 
man is downstairs with his bill. 

Husband—Tell him to call again. 


* * * 


“All my letters this morning begin with 
the same word. 
“What's that?” 
“Unless—"’ 
—London Opinion. 


* * * 


REPARTEE 


“Do I bore you?” asked the mosquito 
politely, as he sank a deep shaft into the 
man's leg. 

“Not at all,’ replied the man, smashing 
him with a book. “By the way, how do I 
strike you?” 

—Storagram. 


AH! THEM LINES 


He looked at her. She was his idol. 

Her little hood was perched jauntily on 
one side—tantalizing. 

“You're different—not like the others,” 
he murmured and sighed. 

“They are too noisy—you're so quiet, 
Theirs is the pace that kills—yours is gentle 
and easy. They are emotional—they break 
down—not so with you! I love your cool- 
ness! 

“And to think—that soon you'll be my 


own! 

“But are you tired? Ah! I had forgot- 

ten my date. We shall have to hurry.” 
And so he cranked her, jumped in—and 


drove away. 
P —Sun Dial. 


* * 


Prof. Woolcomb is so absent-minded that 
recently when he went to New York he sent 
himself a telegram to remind himself what 
it was. The worst of it was he had forgot- 
ten to sign his name to the telegram, and 
not knowing whom it was from he paid no 
attention to it and came back home without 
attending to his business. 


—Boston News-Ledger. 


* * x 


THE ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR 


Ist Student—Prof. Northort has been 
having considerable trouble with his eyes 
lately. 

2nd Student—Yes, he’s done too much 
reading. Every time someone interrupts 
him he foregts where he left off and he has 
to start at the beginning of the book again. 


—Trouveur de Sentiers. 
* * * 


Parent—You must know, sir, that my 
daughter will get nothing from me until 
my death. 

Suitor—Oh, that’s all right! I have 
enough to live on for two or three years. 

—London Tit-Bits. 


* * * 


An absent-minded and near-sighted pro- 
fessor going out in thenight stumbled against 
a cow. In the confusion of the moment 
he raised his hat and exclaimed, “I beg your 
pardon, madam.” 

Soon after, in turning a corner, he nearly 
ran into a lady. In sudden recollection of 
his former mishap he called out, “Is that 
you again, you brute?” 

—Winton Advance. 
* * * 


An _ absent-minded professor had ar- 
ranged to take his wife to the theatre. “| 
don't like the tie you have on. I wish you 
— go up and put on another,” said his 
wife. 

The husband obeyed. Minute after min- 
ute elapsed, until finally the impatient wife 
went upstairs to learn the cause of the 
delay. In his room she found her husband 
undressed and getting into bed. 

—Topham Courant. 
* * * 


Judge—What's this man charged with? 
Officer—Crossin’ the street without a 


license. 
—Stockholm Sondags Nisse. 
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A Woman’s Impressions of Haiti 


strange-looking place where some natives 
were aimlessly fashioning furniture out of 
mahogany. Other objects also were in pro- 
cess of construction, but so slow and inert 
were the natives in all their movements, I 
doubt if, even now, they have finished their 
articles. 

We journeyed with Captain Shaw out to 
a little seaside inn. Here our host had or- 
dered a luncheon of Haitian dishes and 
served by Haitians on a veranda. The 
strange native boy served it well. The view 
overlooking the bay was beautiful. The 
inn was about seven miles from Port au 
Prince, so our journey furnished ample op- 
portunity to observe life and conditions out- 
side the city. 

The roads were excellent. Native huts 
close together spoke volumes of an ever- 
increasing population. Half-naked children 
were everywhere in evidence. The inactiv- 
ity in Haiti struck me as its key-note. 

Donkeys laden down with huge loads 
(high and wide-spreading at either side) 
trailed lazily along in the broiling sun. Bas- 
kets, firewood, charcoal, hay, fruit and use- 
less things of every description made up 
these burdens. Aimlessly these little beasts 
trudged their weary way, with what seemed 
to be no destination and no purpose. The 
automobile swiftly passing to and fro, on 
this highway, made a great contrast. 

The servant problem in Haiti is not diffi- 
cult. Each task down here requires a ser- 
vant—and twelve or fifteen are necessary 
in one household. Their fees are small, so 
this is not a big item of expense. 


Captain Shaw was a veritable fountain of 
knowledge regarding the island. He was 
familiar with its history, people and tra- 
ditions, and we were amazed when we real- 
ized the afternoon was gone, and that even- 
ing was upon us. 

A peculiar feature I noticed on approach- 
ing Port au Prince was the bareness of the 
hills on one side of the bay, and the beauti- 


Continued from page 240 


ful green foliage of the opposite side. On 
one side there is rain-fall, and on the other 
side there is none. The bay between these 
two elevations is so small this hardly seems 
possible—these great contrasts of nature— 
but it is true. 

On entering Port au Prince, the stillness 
of the city is like the stillness of a ceme- 
tery; there is absolutely no noise—no whis- 
tles tear the air with their shrillness, no 
engines puff, nor do bells ring, and smoke 
is conspicuously absent. The low huts in 
the village look parched and forbidding. It 
takes on an entirely different aspect from 
other seaport cities. This difference, how- 
ever, somehow creeps-into the imagination, 
and upon landing one is tremendously in- 
terested. The heat is terrific—this ac- 
counts in a great measure for that stillness 
permeating the island. 


Bounding the open market-place on the 
west is an old cathedral. Great holes, high 
in the sides of its walls, are mute evidence 
of several revolutions. Here I saw the most 
forlorn old woman, creeping into worship. 
She had a candle no longer than a match 
in one hand and with the other she shielded 
the little flame. The light of faith in her 
faded eyes, and a great peace in her hungry, 
tired face spoke volumes. 

The Cathedral had no pews, and except 
for the altar, which was clean and which 
had lighted candles, the church was dirty, 
barren and empty. On either side of the 
huge doors at the entrance were high tow- 
ers. A winding stair led up to the top, and 
here hung an ancient bell. 

We were just in time to see this church, 
for while we were marveling at its anti- 
quity, a native sexton made known by ges- 
tures that it was twelve o’clock. As the 
doors closed upon us we found ourselves on 
a broad and long stone terrace, overlooking 
a stone wall and beyond the Haitian mar- 
ket place. 


This sight was the most picturesque in 
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all of Haiti. An entire block of ground is 
given over to the natives who bring here 
their products from the hills, such as fruit, 
corn, tobacco, vegetables and creations of 
their own making. Here we behold, like- 
wise, a riot of color, for the garments of 
the natives take on the bright yellow, red 
and green. 

Seen from the church, on the west, and 
from our boat on arrival, Port au Prince 
has much the appearance of the Holy Land. 
The narrow streets and low flat houses 
crowded together present an ancient ap- 
pearance. 

Near the center of the city a new palace 
for the President of the island had just been 
completed. It is a magnificent house of 
white sandstone, not unlike houses of its 
kind in our country. The Red Cross build- 
ing in Washington is similar to this palace. 
It could easily be called the “White House” 
at Port au Prince. So new it was that no 
trees, flowers, grass or foliage were in evi- 
dence. However, these grow so quickly here 
that by another year the home of the Presi- 
dent will have taken on the beauty that 
flowers and plants give in the tropics. 

Traffic policemen guard the business dis- 
tricts of Haiti, and while they are only na- 
tives, they proudly display regulation uni- 
forms and really carry on their duties very 
well. 

The marine officers stationed in Haiti say 
that’ this is the most desired foreign port 
in the world. Living is cheap, the climate 
pleasant, servants plentiful, and one can 
reach home quickly. Ice is the most ex- 
pensive commodity on the island. 

The wives and daughters of the officers 
buy their clothes in the States and the chil- 
dren are educated in the States. 

Seeing Haiti, after fifteen years of Amer- 
ican occupation, one can hardly comprehend 
the vast amount of work the American ma- 
rines have accomplished. Everywhere the 
marine stands at attention, on guard, as it 
were. 


Mendelssohn 


Darwin Lincoln 
February 12, 1809 


r | A HREE lives this day unto the world 
were given 
Into whose souls God breathed the 

air of heaven,— 

The first He taught the music of the 
spheres, 

The next, of worlds, the story of the years; 

And, loving, wise, and just beyond our 
dream, 

The third a pilot made upon the New 
World’s stream. 

Their work is done, but ere they crossed 
“the portal,” 

One, Song; One, Truth; One, 
Made Immortal! 


Freedom; 


—Clarence E. Carr. 

















by the Sea 
IS READY 


HAT’S the cheerful, unqualified assurance this message 
brings. Amazing speed in repairing, blessed with abund- 
ant health-producing sunshine, has overcome the effects 

of the September 18th storm. Many hotels and apartment 
houses were only slightly damaged and have continued operat- 
ing without interruption. Other hotels, without exception, are 
ready now, or will be upon scheduled opening dates, with their 
usual comforts and conveniences. 

It’s still June in Miami—all winter through, with the same 
friendly sunshine, balmy breezes, tropical surroundings, invit- 
ing seashore, enjoyable sports, healthful conditions, and the 
carefree life that have made Miami the World’s Greatest Win- 
ter Playground. 

You'll find much that’s new in Miami this winter. This year 
$250,000,000 from all sources has been spent in developing this 
section. Lofty buildings have changed the skyline in a few 
short months. 

Miles of wide new boulevards and well-paved streets have 
opened new routes of motor traffic and brought the suburbs 
closer in. New, modern hotels and apartment houses add their 
welcome to the favored hostelries of former years. 

New theatres, new schools, new churches, new homes, new 
stores, new industries, mark the continued growth of this ever- 
progressive community. 

A new railroad line, another double-tracked; new steamship 
services, fast new boats on the older lines; new standardized 
hotel and apartment rates. New golf courses added to those 
for which Miami is famous. New diversions increase the enter- 
tainment features 


ARTHUR PRYOR’S BAND —Two Concerts Daily — 
December to April—Royal Palm Park 


Millions of dollars have been spent this summer in improved 
motor highways to make your trip to Miami easy. Direct 
de luxe trains to Miami from New York, Chicago, and Detroit. 
Through Pullmans from all principal Northern cities. Speedy 
ocean voyage in the finest coastwise steamship service in the 
world direct from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


HOTEL RATES—22,000 rooms 
Single, $3, $4, $5, $6, $8 per day. 
Double, $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14 per day. 
Many rooms at lower prices 
These rates guaranteed by 
Greater Miami Hotel Association. 


APARTMENTS—For 6 mo. season. 
2400 * units (two persons) at $600 and under, 
averaging $1.50 per day or less per person. 
2000* units (two persons) at $600 to $750 
1800* units (two or more) at $750 to $900 
3000* units (two or more) at $900 to $1200 
Several thousand de luxe, $1200 to $3500 
These rates guaranteed by Greater Miami Apartment 
Association 
*A unit is one room, kitchenette and bath, or two or 
more rooms for housekeeping. 


For handsome illustrated booklet address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Miami, Florida 


This advertisement authorized by 
City Commissioners of Miami. 
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Affairs at 

Washington 
over the Mosquito coast. 
ton-Bulwer treaty was 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which makes no 


specific guarantees, and leaves large dis- 
cretion to the United States. 
* * * 
HE proposal made in the Senate for 
arbitration of the land and oil con- 
troversy with Mexico has met with the 
ready approval of Secretary of State Kel- 
logg. Senator Robinson, the Democratic 
leader in the Senate, who presented the 
resolution, seems to have struck the re- 
sponsive cord in the Executive Depart- 
ment, for the Secretary of State immedi- 
ately announced that he welcomed such ex- 
pression as was contained in the resolu- 
tion, and continued further that he “had 
been giving careful consideration to the 
matter of applying the principles of arbi- 
tration to the Mexican controversy.” 

The proposal made by Senator Robinson 
that President Coolidge and President 
Calles of Mexico meet on the border line 
between the two countries for a confer- 
ence covering all of the matters in dispute 
seems to be a picturesque manner in which 
to iron out the difficulties. There is no 
question at all about a personal contact 
being the logical way of ironing out dis- 
putes between individuals, and if between 
individuals, why not between nations? 
There was a great attorney who once said 
that he could get more justice by settling 
his cases out of court than he could by 
using the machinery of intricate court pro- 
cedure. 


Continued from page 239 


In 1901 the Clay- 
replaced by the 


* * * 


HEN Senator Heflin made the serious 

charge that the Catholic Church of 
America and the Knights of Columbus in- 
tended to precipitate this country into a 
war with New Mexico, Senator David I. 
Walsh of Massachusetts answered in a long 
and eloquent speech which brought ap- 
plause from the Senate galleries. It was 
an earnest appeal for tolerance and in part 
he said: 

“For six years I have served in this 
body; every communication and letter that 
passed through my office was opened, read 
and examined by an ardent member of the 
Protestant faith, and I challenge any hu- 
man being to produce during my twelve 
years of public life, a single particle of in- 
direct influence or suggestion made to me 
by any member in high standing or of in- 
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fluence in my church seeking to direct or 
steer my course. 

“IT am here because of the liberality, the 
broad-mindedness and the tolerance of hun- 
dreds of thousands of patriotic non-Catho- 
lics in the State of Massachusetts. Again 





President Calles, of Mexico, whose policy 
of confiscation of property is meeting with 
stern protest 


and again have the Protestant people of this 
country and of my own beloved State shown 
that they give no serious consideration to 
and place no credence in the insinuation 
that a Roman Catholic cannot be a loyal 
American, cannot be a faithful and devoted 
public servant of his country. I speak in 
the name of the large, tolerant and superb 
non-Catholic citizenship of my State who 
have given me personal evidence of their 
liberality... . ” 

Senator Reed of Missouri entered the de- 
bate in the Senate long enough to criticize 
Senator Heflin’s speech and continued: 

“T hold no brief for Mr. Coolidge or for 
his subordinates, but in the difficult situa- 
tion which now presents itself, I do not pro- 
pose to interfere with the efforts of the 
Executive to protect the interests of the 
United States until or unless it becomes 
manifest he is pursuing a dangerous 
course.” 

Senator Reed decried the “shamful ap- 
peal” to religious prejudices in the Mexi- 
can situation. 

“It is shameful no matter by whom made 
or where made,” said he, “Catholic and 
Protestant, Jew and Gentile signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence—and since have 
died together on every field of battle.” 
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Spain Claims Columbus a 


Native Son 


places, we find them similar. He named a 
cape in the island of Onceta, “Cabo de la 
Galera,” after a cape in the little island of 
Belet in the bay of Pontevedra, and another 


o, 
ALVavog ks 
Churcy 
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LA GALERA 


Plan of the river Pontevedra, that dem- 
onstrates more than anything else the 
graphical birth certificate of Columbus, be- 
cause he used the four names between the 
beginning and the end of the river— 


San Salvador, 
Porto Santo, 

Cabo de la Galera, 
Punta Lanzada. 


cape “Punta Lanzada,” after a similarly 
named cape in Pontevedra bay, as indicated 
in the old chart inscribed on stone. 

The contention may go merrily on for 
another four hundred years, but there is a 
feeling that Spain has a claim on Columbus 
irrespective of awarding him a birthplace. 
At least, they made it possible for him to 
achieve that which has made his name fa- 
mous in history. 


Affairs and 
Folks 


of Slavery, which, long settled in this 
country, is of serious economic and politi- 
cal importance to the leading European 
nations with Asiatic and African posses- 
sions. Incidentally, it might be said be- 
side the point that we are so far above the 
group comprising the League in idealistic 
conceptions that it might seem more ap- 
propriate to invite the League to join us. 

The outstanding general reaction that 
an American is most sure to get is that the 
United States has absolutely no interest 
in this ninety-nine and forty-four one hun- 
dredths per cent of the League work. 
Every nation in Europe has followed Im- 
perialistic ideas, the United States has not. 
Even if we modify the term “Imperialistic 
Ideas” to “Colonization Policies” we still 
have all the economic and political prob- 
lems we had before. From any rational 
standpoint, it would seem strange logic 
that would argue our involving ourselves 
in ninety-nine and forty-four one hun- 
dredths per cent of trouble in order to 
participate in fifty-six one hundredths per 
cent of idealism which can be accom- 
plished without the trouble. 

We will all agree that the United States 
should keep the lead which it has in world 
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Service All the Way 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s impossible for a railroad 
train or a ship to call at the 
doorsteps. of its passengers 
when they wish to take a 
journey. To take even a trolley or bus 
ride, one must go to some definite point 
where the conveyance stops. On the 
other hand, the telephone goes all the 
way to meet the public’s convenience. 

Each telephone call may be com- 
pared to a taxicab, whose destination 
is controlled by the subscriber. The 
telephone company extends its wires 
to the homes and offices of those who 
desire service, placing its telephones 
within immediate reach. The call is 
made at the time, from the point, 





and to the place that the sub- 
scriber desires. He speaks to 
the person he wants—wher- 
ever he may be. 

At the disposal of each telephone 
subscriber are the talking channels of 
the entire Bell System. He may make 
a call a few or thousands of miles, and 
he may extend his voice to any point, 
to any person who has a telephone. 

This is the essence of communica- 
tion. Because of it, the number of tele- 
phones has increased in the last five 
years three times as fast as population. 
Because of it, the Bell System carries 
more than twenty billion messages in 
the course of a year. 








progress and peace. It is doing this and 
will do it regardless of the League because 
no other nation can. To use a common 
expression, it is hardly necessary to play 
a “chump” role just to satisfy the dreams 
of some and selfishness of others. 

There is a condition under which we 
might all agree to join the League, namely, 
if the important powers of Europe had as 
much altruism as we have. But such‘is 
not the case. Rubbing elbows at the 
League may occasion some broader ideas 
but at this time the so-called European 
statesmen are engaged in the same schem- 
ing which has always been called diplomacy 
in Europe. About the only difference is 
that the scheming is taking place in the 
atmosphere of the League. 


Of one thing I am quite sure, whatever 
contact this country has with the League 
in any respect should be through what we 
call doublefisted Americans. There are 
always the socially ambitious with devital- 
ized patriotism, and those with dehydrated 
educations ready to plunge us into any- 
thing. 
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LAND FREE if planted to bananas. 


crop the second year. 


Bananas bear a full 
$5.00 monthly will plant five acres, 
which should pay $1,500 profit annually. Reliable companies 
will cultivate and market your bananas for 3. Bananas ripen 
every day and you get your check every 90 days. For particu- 
lars address Jantha Plantation Co., Empire Building, Block 
295, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Florida Farms for Home and Investment | 


We wish to announce that the El Jobe-An Truck and Garden Farms are now on 
the market. These farms are situated in the great Myakka River valley and are on 
the richest soil and in the finest climate of Southwestern Florida, and can be made to 


produce in abundance all kinds of vegetables and dainty fruits demanded by the 
northern markets. 


According to reports of the Florida Department of Agriculture the products with 
greatest earnings are as follows:— 


NET PROFITS 

OF ONE ACRE 

Celery ... $854.40 
Lettuce 420.36 


Peppers 803.08 
Cucumbers . 410.40 


Strawberries 300.00 
Eggplant 568.00 


$3,356.24 


This shows an average profit of $559.37 for one acre. 


On this basis we can make an estimate of the probable results of purchasing one 
of the El Jobe-An Truck and Garden Farms under our purchase plan. We will sell 
you a four-acre farm for $1,500, the first payment to be $500 with the balance in 
monthly payments of $25.00 each. Upon the payment of $500 we will lease your 
farm from you for five years, agreeing to plow and plant the same and keep it in a 
good state of cultivation, paying to you 25% of the net income from the sale of prod- 
ucts from the farm each year. At the end of five years you will own a four acre farm 


in a good state of cultivation worth $4,000, as any acre in a good state of cultivation 
in this section is worth at least $1,000. 


Taking the estimated average earning of one acre as $559.37, four acres would 
earn $2,237.48 per year. Twenty-five per cent of this set aside as a building fund 
would be $559.27; for five years, $2,796.35, as the approximate amount to your credit 


as a building fund with which to build your home on the outskirts of the beautiful 
little city of El Jobe-An, Florida. 


Prices and terms on Residential, Busi- MAIL THE COUPON NOW 
ness, or Waterfront lots in El Jobe-An will 
be furnished on application. 





Boston and Florida Realty Trust 
Rooms 454, 455, Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Without obligation please send me further information regarding the 
items checked. 


Boston and Florida Realty Trust Skins eae 


Rooms 454, 455, Park Square Bldg. (] El Jobe-An Waterfront Lot 
Boston, Massachusetts (El Jobe-An Residential Lot 
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SIGNS AGAIN 


Boss—“Don’t you know this is a private 
office? How much did you pay the office 
boy to let you in?” 

Job Hunter—‘“I got in free, sir. 
‘No Admission’ on the door.” 

* * * 


Hubby (over the phone)—“Is that you, 
lear? I just called up to say that I’m 
afraid I won’t be able to get home to dinner 
onight, as I am detained at the office.” 

Wifey (in sympathetic reply)—‘“‘You 
or dear, I don’t wonder. How you get 
anything done at all, with that orchestra 

laying in your office, is more than I can 
see. Goodbye!” 

* * a 
Deacon—“Does Mr. Strong drink?” 
Beacon—“Well, when he turned in last 

ight he tried to blow out the moon.” 


* * * 

“Wot you doin’ chile?” 

“Nothin’, mammy.” 

“My, but you is gettin’ like yor father.” 
* ~ * 


WILD WITH JOY 


“T can tell by the look in your eyes that 
you are a proud father.” 

“How’s that?” 

“You look pop-eyed.” 

—Princeton Tiger. 
* * * 
“Is this cup sanitary?” 
“Must be; everybody uses it.” 


* * * 
MAL DE MER 


Kay—“Do you believe in fairies?” 
Dee—“No, I think the new style steam- 
ship is much better.” 
* * * 


HUH? 


Was it my fault because 
I stepped into a 
Doorway to light a 
Cigarette, and because 
In that same doorway 

A very pretty miss 

Was standing in a 

Quite becoming pose 
Removing a piece of 
Chewing gum which had 
Become engaged on one 
Of her rubber heels, and 
Because she looked up ~ 
With a frown when she 
Saw me and then said, 
“Rubber!” (just like that) 
I assumed a haughty air 
And answered, 

“So are mine.” 

Was it my fault? 


* %* * 
First Bimbo—Don’t shoot! 
isn’t loaded. 


Second Ditto—Can’t help that. The bird 
won’t wait. 


It says 


The gun 


SOPHISTICATED NEW YORKER 


New Yorker (at box office)—-Have you 
two orchestra seats in the fourth row, 
centre, for tonight? 

Ticket Seller—yYes, sir. 

New Yorker (recovering from shock)— 
I guess the show can’t be any good—I don’t 


want them. 
* * * 


THE MILLENIUM 


Our idea of a fellow 
Who has a drag with the 
Girls is one who 
Kisses them and then 
Pushes them away 
Saying they can’t 
Have any more. 
—Yale Record. 
* * * 


HARD TO TAKE 


Daughter (admiring a set of mink skins 
from her father)—“I can hardly realize 
that these beautiful furs came from such 
a small, sneaking beast.” 

Father—“I don’t ask for thanks, my dear, 
but I must insist on respect.” 

* * * 


Professor— “Look here, you said you 
wanted that alcohol to clean some glass ap- 
paratus and here I find you drinking it.” 

Student—“Sure, you see I drink it and 
then breathe on the glass.” 

* * * 


PERSEUS OR SOMEBODY DID 


“Ever hear the story about the Golden 
Fleece?” 


*“No, do they bite?” 

* * * 

Someone played a dirty trick on the 
widow Jenkins. 

Zasso! 

Yes, they turned out the lights in the 
church at her third wedding, and they gave 
her the laugh because she found her way 
to the altar alone. 

* * * 


TOO HIGH 
(Cumberland, Md., News) 


Maryland brain crop is valued at $78,- 
131,000. 


* * * 


We have heard of men having “bats in 
the belfry,” but the Springfield Evening 
News printed this head line: 


“BLIZZARDS IN BRAIN BELT” 
—Boston Herald. 


* * * 
THE FIGURES WERE CORRECT 


Artist (revealing his latest effort to a 
prospective purchaser)—‘This, sir, is my 
most recent masterpiece. Is it not magnifi- 
cent? Believe me, when I tell you that ten 
thousand would not buy it from me, but. . . 

Patron—“Oh, yes. I believe you, in fact, 
I’m one of the ten thousand.” 


Recalls the Days of the Civil War 





Ql 


*““A Romance of the 
Siege of Vicksburg” 


- by - 
MRS. JANE FRANCES SWALLOW 








As the wife of an army officer the author of this 
book lived through those “days that tried men’s 
souls,” and in its glowing pages pictures the thrilling 
incidents of one of the great battles of history. 


A pleasing love story is entwined with this first- 
hand narrative of thrilling war-time experiences. 


Every veteran of the Civil War will want to read 
this book—every widow of a veteran—and every 
son or daughter or grandson or grandaughter of any 
man who wore either the blue or the gray in the 
days of ’63 will glimpse in its pages a truer picture 
of those stirring days than they will find between 
the covers of formal histories of the great strife. 





Price, $1.50 Postpaid 





Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. 


952 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 





“I LIKE IT’—— 


What more can be said of any magazine 
than this? 





—‘‘Yes sir, we certainly like it.’’ 

—*‘I do not want to miss a single number.’’ 

—“‘I enjoy every feature.”’ 

—‘The National is all right.’’ 

—*‘I enjoy it more than any other.’’ 

—‘Everything written by Joe Chapple attracts me.”’ 
—**Your magazine is good.”’ 

—‘‘I like your sketches of public men.”’ 

—‘‘The National is just perfect.”’ 


NATIONAL MAGAZIN 


$3.00 Per Year 





READ BY 
THE NATION 


By the Copy, 25c 

















A ROMANCE OF ARLINGTON HOUSE 


By Sarah A. Reed 


A Southern colonial 
story of rare beauty. A 
most appropriate birthday 
or holiday remembrance. 
A charming tale built out 
of a bundle of love letters 
discovered in old Arlington 
House. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid 


Chapple Publishing Co. . 
Boston 
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ORIGINAL 


ROMEIKE 


Press Clipping Bureau 





A National Service Covering a Full 
Line of Daily, and Weekly News- 


papers, also Magazines 





Henry Romeike 


220 West Nineteenth St., New York 


Single rooms with running water 

Single rooms with bath or shower 
Double rooms with running water 
Double rooms with bath or shower. .$5.00, 6.00 and 7.00 


Parlor, bedroom and bath 


PAUL A. McGOLRICK 





Hotel Breslin 


FIREPROOF 


B’way at 29th St. 


NEW YORK 


One block from Fifth Avenue 
Three blocks from Penn. Station 


Subway connects with 
Grand Central Terminal 


Convenient to Stores, 
Theatres, and all steamship piers. 


RATES: 

$2.00 and $3.00 
3.00 and 4.00 
4.00 and 5.00 


10.00 to 12.00 
Booklets and Map of New York Upon Request 


For Reservations, Wire at Our Expense 


DAVID F. CULLEN 


Managing Director Manager 























THE SELF STARTER 


By 
Albert E. Lyons 


It'sa book — a book with all the “‘kick’’ of the mecha- 
nical contrivance of that name. It starts up — literal- 
ly *‘snaps into it’’— the human mechanism that 
lacks initiative of its own. 


To EXECUTIVES and EDUCATORS whose prob- 
lem it is to develop man power -- to YOUNG MEN 
whose desire is to possess it—the book is beyond price. 


President Large Corporation — ‘It is full of inspira- 
tional things —I am sure it is something we shall want 
to place in the hands of a great many of our young 
men.” 


President Large University —‘‘The book ought to 
awaken and nourish the ambition of every young man 
and woman who reads it.” 


Price Two Dollars Liberal discount for quantity lots. 


Money back if you don't think it is worth many times the price 


CuappLe Pusiisuinc Company . 
952 DorcuEester Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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Vernon “Room 
MARCH MUSICALES 


Every Saturday Evening 
February 26th to March 26th 
FIFTH YEAR 
Beniamino Gigli Mabel Ritch Paul De Marky 
John Charles Thomas RosaLow Benno Rabinoff 
Alberto Salvi Irma Swift Guiseppe Danise 
Lucille Chalfant Armand Tokatyan 
Oscar Nicastro Moriz Rosenthal 
Dorothea Flexer Curtiss Grove 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Details of these Musicales together with hotel folder 
rates on request 








LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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~ How Giuseppe wrote history that 
helped build an industry 


EN YEARS AGO 
Giuseppe went to the 
big steamship office and 
bought a ticket. Then, 
bending under the weight 
of two heavy bags, Giusep- 
pe trudged up the gang- 
plank and made his way to BARA” 
the steerage. AN % \) 

His destination? Amer- FR 
ica! The land of opportu- 
nity! Several days at sea 
and then Giuseppe’s eyes 
beheld that which to him 
had been through all his 
childish dreams the center 
of his life, the dawn of a 
new light, the very heart 
of the universe—the Statue of Liberty. 

One day a few years later, Giuseppe went to 
work in a big steel mill, and there, standing in 
the bright glare of one of the huge furnaces, was 
an old steerage friend, Steve Moreno. Each 
recognized the other as two brawny hands shot 
out and clasped joyously. 

“Fine place to work,” drawled Steve. 
fine place. My boss help you to get your ‘pa- 
pers.’ Got ‘papers’ yet, Giuseppe?” 

Steve had to explain what he meant by “pa- 
pers,” how the boss helped him to pass the exam- 
ination and become naturalized, an American. 

Giuseppe’s boss heard of the struggle toward 
citizenship and lent a helping hand. He told 
Giuseppe how to apply for the “papers,” with 
their ribbons of red, white and blue. 

Weeks of laborious study followed. Bit by bit 
Giuseppe mastered the “American language.” 

At last a great day came which was to make 
him an American—he went up for examination. 

Presently Giuseppe labored over his first 
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“Yes, 


Incidents that have pointed 
the way— No. 2 of a series. 


letter to a company offi- 
cial. 

“Now I am an American 
and I thank you, kind sir, 
for helping me,”’ it read. 

This one immigrant’s 
simple letter gave birth to 
a real enthusiasm for Ameri- 
canization work, which is 
now an important part of 
the industrial training con- 
ducted by The American 
Rolling Mill Company. 

The pen that wrote Giu- 
seppe’s simple letter of 
gratitude has inscribed an 
important chapter in indus- 
trial history. 

Today more than 90% of the foreign-born 
workers on the company’s pay-roll are American 
citizens! 

Each of these workers has caught the spirit of 
Armco and recognizes this obligation in the col- 
lective effort of Armco men working together to 
produce a quality product known to the world 
as Armco Ingot Iron. 


ARMCO Ingot Iron is used for: 


Roofing, siding, cornices, 
ventilators, tanks, tubes, car 
roofs and sides, enameled 
ware, culverts, pipe and tubes, 
fence, metal lath, caskets and 
grave vaults, in fact wherever 
durable sheets are required. 


Write for “The Story of Commercially ingot iron 
Pure Iron.” 

Tue AMERICAN Rouumnc Mitt Co. 
MIDDLETOWN OnIO 
(EXPORT) 

THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CoRPORATION 
CABLE ADDRESS: ARMCO, MIDDLETOWN 
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23 Day Cruises to 


CUBA COSTA RICA BRITISH 
Havana Port Limon HONDURAS 
Santiago San José Belize 
JAMAICA COLOMBIA 
Port Antonio 
gston 
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Cartagena SPANISH 
Puerto Colombia HONDURAS 
PANAMA Santa Marta 
CANAL ZONE GUATEMALA 
Cristobal Puerto Barrios 
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Caribbean Cruises 


GREAT WHITE 


LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the ever blue Caribbean, 

on the Great White Fleet— Havana, a miniature Paris, 
set down in the palm groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the engineering wonders 
of the Canal Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint Guatemala, 
the century-old Colombian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for complete rest for 
mind and body, due to the high quality of service that has 
made Great White Fleet cruises famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more thoughtful, personal at- 
tention on a Great White Fleet Cruise than you can on any 
other trip — by land or sea. Everything that can contribute 


to your comfort from the carefully selected meals to de- 


lightful auto trips ashore is planned by experts. 


We shall be glad to send you our new illus- 
trated booklet “Caribbean Cruises” which 
gives you glimpses of the high quality of 
Great White Fleet service. 


FLEET 


You are a Guest and 
with tactful care ships 
officers and shore rep- 
resentatives plan your 
itinerary so that every 
day of your trip remains 
as a pleasant memory. 


This wonderful service is made possible because it is con 
stant. We do not hurriedly equip a ship for a casual cruise 
to the tropics. Twice a week every week in the year 
Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
Orleans. You can plan your- cruise at any time for Great 
White Fleet Ships sail southward with ferry boat like 
\\ regularity. 
Address Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1650, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


General Offices, | Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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